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V.—TuHE FIGHT IN THE Lion’s THICKET. 


Bere lay still, his back against 

an alder, and his thigh was a red 
mass terrible to see. No civilised man 
could have lived who had been so sorely 
wounded, but Eudena got him thorns to 
close his wounds, and squatted beside 
him day and night, smiting the flies from 
him with a fan of reeds by day, and in 
the night threatening the hyznas who 
came too near with the first axe in her 
hand; and in a little while he began to 
heal. It was high summer, and there 
was no rain. Little food they had during 
the first two days his wounds were open. 


In the low place where they hid were no 
roots nor little beasts, and the stream, 
with its water-snails and fish, was in the 


open a hundred yards away. She could 
net go abroad by day for fear of the 
tribe, her brothers and sisters, nor by 
night for fear of the beasts, both on his 
account and hers. So they shared the 
lion with the vultures. But there was a 
trickle of water near by, and Eudena 
brought him plenty in her hands. 
Where Ugh-lomi lay was well hidden 
from the tribe by a thicket of alders, and 
all fenced about with bulrushes and tall 
reeds. The dead lion he had killed lay 
near his old lair on a place of trampled 
reeds fifty yards away, in sight through 
the reed-stems, and the vultures fought 
each other for the choicest pieces and 
kept the jackals off him. Very soon a 
cloud of flies that looked like bees hung 
over him, and Ugh-lomi could hear their 
humming. Andwhen Ugh-lomi’s flesh was 
already healing—and it was not many 


days before that began—only a few bones 
of the lion remained scattered and shining 
white. 

For the most part Ugh-lomi sat still 
during the day, looking before him at 
nothing, sometimes he would mutter of 
the horses and bears and lions, and some- 
times he would beat the ground with the 
first axe and say the names of the tribe— 
he seemed to have no fear of bringing the 
tribe—for hours together. But chiefly he 
slept, dreaming little because of his loss 
of blood and the slightness of his food. 
During the short summer night both 
kept awake. All the while the darkness 
lasted things moved about them, things 
they never saw by day. For some nights 
the hyzenas did not come, and then one 
moonless night near a dozen came and 
fought for what was left of the lion. The 
night was a tumult of growling, and Ugh- 
lomi and Eudena could hear the bones 
snap in their teeth. But they knew the 
hyzena dare not attack any creature alive 
and awake, and so they were not greatly 
afraid. 

Of a daytime Eudena would go along 
the narrow path the old lion had made in 
the reeds until she was beyond the bend, 
and then she would creep into the thicket 
and watch the tribe. She would lie close 
by the alders where they had bound her 
to offer her up to the lion, and thence 
she could see them on the knoll by the 
fire, little and clear, as she had seen 
them that night. But she told Ugh-lomi 
little of what she saw, because she feared 
to bring them by their names. For s0 
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they believed in those days, that naming 
called. 

She saw the men prepare stabbing- 
spears and throwing-stones on the morn- 
ing after Ugh-lomi had slain the lion, and 
go out to hunt him, leaving the women 
and children on the knoll. Little they 
knew how near he was as they tracked off 
in single file towards the hills, with Siss 
the Tracker leading them. And she 
watched the women and children, after 
the men had gone, gathering fern-fronds 
and twigs for the night fire, and the boys 
and girls running and playing together. 
But the very old woman made her feel 
afraid. After a long space towards noon, 
when most of the others were down at the 
stream by the bend, she came and stood 
on the hither side of the knoll, a gnarled 
brown figure, and gesticulated so that 
Eudena could scarce believe she was not 
seen. Eudena lay like a hare in its form, 
with shining eyes fixed on the bent witch 
away there, and presently she dimly 
understood it was the lion the old woman 
was worshipping—the lion Ugh-lomi had 
slain. 

And the next day the hunters came 
back weary, carrying a fawn, and Eudena 
watched the feast enviously. And then 
came a strange thing. She saw—dis- 
tinctly she heard—-the old woman shriek- 
ing and gesticulating and pointing towards 
her. She was afraid, and crept like a 
snake out of sight again. But presently 
curiosity overcame her and she was back 
at her spying-place, and as she peered 
her heart stopped, for there were all the 
men, with their weapons in their hands, 
walking together towards her from the 
knoll. 

She dared not move lest her movement 
should be seen, but she pressed herself 
close to the ground. The sun was low and 
the golden light was in the faces of the 
men. She saw they carried a piece of rich 
red meat thrust through by an ashen 
stake. Presently they stopped. “ Goon!” 
screamed the old woman. Cat’s-skin 
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grumbled, and they came on, searching the 
thicket with sun-dazzled eyes. “ Here!” 
said Siss. And they took the ashen stake 
with the meat upon it and thrust it into 
the ground. “ Uya!” cried Siss, ‘‘ behold 
thy portion. And Ugh-lomi we have slain. 
Of a truth we have slain Ugh-lomi. This 
day we slew Ugh-lomi, and to-morrow we 
will bring his body to you.” And the 
others repeated the words. 

They looked at each other and behind 
them, and partly turned and began going 
back. At first they walked half turned to 
the thicket, then facing the mound they 
walked faster, looking over their shoulders, 
then faster; soon they ran, it was a race 
at last, until they were near the knoll. 
Then Siss who was hindmost was first to 
slacken his pace. 

The sunset passed and the twilight 
came, the fires glowed red against the hazy 
blue of the distant chestnut trees, and 
the voices oyer the mound were merry. 
Eudena lay scarcely stirring, looking from 
the mound to the meat and then to the 
mound. She was hungry, but she was 
afraid. At last she crept back to Ugh- 
lomi. 

He looked round at the little rustle of 
her approach. His face was in shadow. 
“ Have you got me some food ?” he said. 

She said she could find nothing, but 
that she would seek further, and went back 
along the lion’s path until she could see 
the mound again, but she could not bring 
herself to take the meat; she had the 
brute’s instinct of a snare. She felt very 
miserable. 

She crept back at last towards Ugh-lomi 
and heard him stirring and moaning. She 
turned back to the mound again ; then she 
saw something in the darkness near the 
stake, and peering distinguished a jackal. 
In a flash she was brave and angry; she 
sprang up, cried out, and ran towards the 
offering. She stumbled and fell, and 
heard the growling of the jackal going 
off. 

When she arose only the ashen stake 
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lay on the ground, the meat was gone. 
So she went back, to fast through the 
night with Ugh-iomi ; and Ugh-lomi was 
angry with her, because she had no food 
for him; but she told him nothing of the 
things she had seen. 

Two days passed and they were near 
starving, when the tribe slew a horse. 
Then came the same ceremony, and a 
haunch was left on the ashen stake ; but 
this time Eudena did not hesitate. 

By acting and words she made Ugh-lomi 
understand, but he ate most of the food 
before he understood ; and then he grew 
merry with his food. “I am Uya,” he 
said; “Iam the Lion. I am the Great 
Cave Bear, I who was only Ugh-lomi. I 
am Wau the Cunning. It is well that they 
should feed me, for presently I will kill 
them all.” 

Then Eudena’s heart was light, and she 
laughed with him; and afterwards she ate 
what he had left of the horseflesh with 
gladness. 

After that it was he had a dream, and the 
next day he made Eudena bring him the 
lion’s teeth and claws—so much of them 
as she could find-—and hack him a club cf 
alder, and he put the teeth and claws very 
cunningly into the wood so that the points 
were outward. Very long it took him, 
and he blunted two of the teeth hammer- 
ing them in, and was very angry and threw 
the thing away; but afterwards he dragged 
himself to where he had thrown it and 
finished it—a club of a new sort set with 
teeth. That day there was more meat for 
them both, an offering to the lion from 
the tribe. 

It was one day—more than a hand’s 
fingers of days, more than anyone has 
skill to count—after Ugh-lomi had made 
the club, that Eudena while he was asleep 
was lying in the thicket watching the 
squatting-place. There had been no meat 
for three days. And the old woman 
came and worshipped after her manner. 
Now while she worshipped, Eudena’s little 
sister Si and another, the child of the first 


girl Siss had loved, came over the knoll 
and stood regarding her skinny figure, 
and presently they began to mock her. 
Eudena found this entertaining, but sud- 
denly the old woman turned on them 
quickly and saw them. For a moment 
she stood and they stood motionless, and 
then with a shriek of rage she rushed 
towards them, and all three disappeared 
over the crest of the knoll. 

Presently the children 
among the ferns over the shoulder of the 
hill. Little Si ran first, for she was an 
active girl, and the other child ran squeal- 
ing with the old woman close upon her. 
And over the knoll came Siss with a bone 
in his hand, and Bo and Cat’s-skin obse- 
quiously behind him, each holding a piece 
of food, and they laughed aloud and 
shouted to see the old woman so angry. 
And with a shriek the child was caught 
and the old woman set to work slapping 
and the child screaming, and it was very 
good after-dinner fun for them. Little 
Si ran on a little way and stopped at 
last between fear and curiosity. 

And suddenly came the mother of the 
child, with hair streaming, panting, and 
with a stone in her hand, and the old 
woman turned about like a wild cat. She 
was the equal of any woman, was the old 
chief of the fire-minders, in spite of her 
years; but before she could do anything 
Siss shouted to her and the clamour rose 
loud. Other shock heads came _ into 
sight. It seemed the whole tribe was at 
home and feasting. But the old woman 
dared not go on wreaking herself on the 
child Siss befriended. Nevertheless it 
was a fine row. 

Everyone made noises and called 
names, even little Si. Abruptly the old 
woman let go of the child she had caught 
and made a swift run at Si who had no 
friends ; and Si, realising her danger 
when it was almost upon her, with a faint 
cry of terror made off headlong, not heed- 
ing whither she ran, straight to the lair of 
the lion. She swerved aside into the 
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reeds presently, not realising whither she 
went. 

But the old woman was a wonderful 
old woman, as active as she was spiteful, 
and she caught Si by the streaming hair 
within thirty yards of Eudena. All the 
tribe now was running down the knoll 
and shouting, ready to see the fun. 

Then something stirred in Eudena ; 
and, thinking all of little Si and nothing 
of her fear, she sprang up from her am- 
bush and ran swiftly forward. The old 
woman did not see her, for she was busy 
beating little Si’s face with her hand, beat- 
ing with all her heart, and suddenly some- 
thing hard and heavy struck her cheek. 
She went reeling, and saw Eudena with 
flaming eyes and cheeks between her and 
little Si. She shrieked with astonishment 
and terror, and little Si, not understanding, 
set off towards the gaping tribe. They 
were quite close now, for the sight of 
Eudena had driven their fading fear of 
the lion out of their heads. 


In a moment Eudena had turned from 
the cowering old woman and overtaken 


Si. “Si!” she cried, “Si!” She caught 
the child up in her arms as it stopped, 
pressed the nail-lined face to hers, and 
turned about to run towards her lair, the 
lair of the old lion. The old woman 
stood waist high in the reeds, and 
screamed foul things and inarticulate rage, 
but did not dare to intercept her; and 
at the bend of the path Eudena looked 
back and saw all the men of the tribe 
crying to one another and Siss coming at 
a trot along the lion’s trail. 

She ran straight along the narrow way 
through the reeds to the shady place 
where Ugh-lomi sat with his healing thigh, 
just awakened by the shouting and rubbing 
his eyes. She came to him, a woman, 
with little Si in her arms. Her heart 
throbbed in her throat. ‘ Ugh-lomi!” she 
cried, “‘ Ugh-lomi, the tribe comes !” 

Ugh-lomi sat staring in stupid astonish- 
ment at her and Si. 


She pointed with Si in one arm. She 
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sought among her feeble store of words to 
explain. She could hear the men calling. 
Apparently they had stopped outside, 
She put down Si and caught up the new 
club with the lion’s teeth, and put it into 
Ugh-lomi’s hand, and ran three yards and 
picked up the first axe. 

“Ah!” said Ugh-lomi, waving the 
new club, and suddenly he perceived 
the occasion and, rolling over, began to 
struggle to his feet. 

He stood, but clumsily. He supported 
himself by one hand against the tree, and 
just touched the ground gingerly with the 
toe of his wounded leg. In the other 
hand he gripped the new club. He 
looked at his healing thigh ; and sudden- 
ly the reeds began whispering, and ceased 
and whispered again, and coming cautious- 
ly along the track among the reeds, bend- 
ing down and holding his fire-hardened 
stabbing-stick of ash in his hand, appeared 
Siss. He stopped dead, and his eyes 
met Ugh-lomi’s. 

Ugh-lomi forgot he had a wounded leg. 
He stood firmly on both feet. Something 
trickled. He glanced down and saw a 
little gout of blood had oozed out along 
the edge of the healing wound. He rubbed 
his hand there to give him the grip ef his 
club, and fixed his eyes again on Siss. 
The fighting spirit now swiftly and sud- 
denly overflowed. 

“Wau !” he cried, and sprang forward, 
and Siss, still stooping and watchful, drove 
his stabbing-stick up very quickly in an 
ugly thrust. It ripped Ugh-lomi’s guard- 
ing arm and the club came down ina 
counter that Siss was never to understand. 
He fell, as an ox falls to the pole-axe, at 
Ugh-lomi’s feet. 

To Bo it seemed the strangest thing. 
He had a comforting sense of tall reeds 
on either side, and an impregnable ram- 
part, Siss, between him and any danger. 
Snail-eater was close behind and there 
was no danger there. He was prepared 
to shove behind and send Siss to death 
or victory. That was his place as second 





Snail-eater was a readier man. 
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man. He saw the butt of the spear Siss 
carried leap away from him, and suddenly 
a dull whack and the broad back fell away 
forward, and he looked Ugh-lomi in the 
face over his prostrate leader. It felt to 
Bo as if his heart had fallen down a well. 
He had a throwing-stone in one hand and 
an ashen stabbing-stick in the other. He 
did not live to the end of his momentary 
hesitation which to use. 

Snail-eater was a readier man, and be- 
sides Bo did not fall forward as Siss had 
done, but gave at his knees and hips, 
crumpling up with the toothed club upon 
his head, smiting him down. The Snail- 
eater drove his spear forward swift and 
straight, and took Ugh-lomi in the muscle 
of the shoulder, and then he drove him 
hard with the smiting-stone in his other 
hand, shouting out as he did so. The 
new club swished ineffectually through 
the reeds. Eudena saw Ugh-lomi come 


staggering back from the narrow path into 
the open space, tripping over Siss and 


with a foot of ashen stake sticking out of 
him over his arm, and then the Snail-eater, 
whose name she had given, had his final 
injury from her, as his exultant face came 
out of the reeds after his spear. For she 
swung the first axe swift and high, and 
hit him fair and square on the temple ; 
and down he went on Siss at prostrate 
Ugh-lomi’s feet. 

But before Ugh-lomi could get to his 
feet, the two red-haired men were tumbling 
out of the reeds, spears and smiting-stones 
ready, and Snake hard behindthem. One 
she struck on the neck, but not to fell 
him, and he blundered aside and spoilt 
his brother’s blow at Ugh-lomi’s head. 
In a moment Ugh-lomi dropped his club 
and had his assailant by the waist, and 
had pitched him sideways sprawling. He 
snatched at his club again and recovered 
it. The man Eudena had hit stabbed at 
her with his spear as he stumbled from 
her blow, and involuntarily she gave ground 
to avoid him. He hesitated between her 
and Ugh-lomi, half turned, gave a vague 
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cry at finding Ugh-lomi so near, and ina 
moment Ugh-lomi had him by the throat, 
and the club had its third victim. As he 
went down Ugh-lomi shouted—no words, 
but an exultant cry. 

The other red-haired man was six feet 
from her with his back to her, and a 
darker red streaking his head. He was 
struggling to his feet. She had an irra- 
tional impulse to stop his rising. She 
flung the axe at him, missed, saw his face 
in profile, and he had swerved beyond 
little Si, and was running through the 
reeds. She had a transitory vision of 
Snake standing in the throat of the path, 
half turned away from her, and then she 
saw his back. She saw the club whirling 
through the air, and the shock head of 
Ugh-lomi, with blood in the hair and blood 
upon the shoulder, vanishing below the 
reeds in pursuit. Then she heard Snake 
scream like a woman. 

She ran past Si to where the handle of 
the axe stuck out of a clump of fern, and 
turning, found herself panting and alone 
with three motionless bodies. The air 
was full of shouts and screams. For a 
space she was sick and giddy, and then it 
came into her head that Ugh-lomi was 
being killed along the reed-path, and with 
an inarticulate cry she leapt over the body 
of Bo and hurried after him. Snake's 
feet lay across the path, and his head was 
among the reeds. She followed the path 
until it bent round and opened out by 
the alders, and thence she saw all that 
was left of the tribe in the open, scatter- 
ing like dead leaves before a gale, and 
going back over the knoll. Ugh-lomi 
was hard upon Cat’s-skin. 

But Cat’s-skin was fleet of foot and got 
away, and so did young Wau-Hau when 
Ugh-lomi turned upon him, and Ugh- 
lomi pursued Wau-Hau far beyond the 
knoll before he desisted. He had the 
rage of battleon him now, and the wood 
thrust through his shoulder stung him 
like a spear. When she saw he was in 
no danger she stopped running and stood 
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panting, watching the distant active 
figures run up and vanish one by one over 
the knoll. In a little time she was alone 
again. Everything had happened very 
swiftly. The smoke of Brother Fire rose 
straight and steady from the squatting- 
place, just as it had done ten minutes 
ago, when the old woman had _ stood 
yonder worshipping the lion. 

And after a long time, as it seemed, 
Ugh-lomi re-appeared over the knoll, and 
came back to Eudena, triumphant and 
breathing heavily. She stood, her hair 
about her eyes and hot-faced, with the 
blood-stained axe in her hand, at the 
place where the tribe had offered her as 
a sacrifice to the lion. “ Wau!” cried 
Ugh-lomi at the sight of her, his face 
alight with the fellowship of battle, and 
he waved his new club, red now and 
hairy; and at the sight of his glowing 
face her tense pose relaxed somewhat, 
and she stood weeping and rejoicing. 

Ugh-lomi had a queer unaccountable 


pang at the sight of her tears ; but he only 


'? 


shouted “ Wau!” the louder and shook 
the axe east and west. He called to her 
to follow him and turned back, striding, 
with the club swinging in his hand, towards 
the squatting-place, as if he had never left 
the tribe ; and she stopped weeping and 
followed as a woman should. 

So Ugh-lomi and Eudena came back to 
the squatting-place from which they had 
fled many days before from the face of 
Uya ; and by the squatting-place lay a deer 
half eaten, just as there had been before 
Ugh-lomi was man or Eudena woman. So 
Ugh-lomi sat down to eat, and Eudena 
beside him like a man, and the rest of the 
tribe watched them from safe _hiding- 
places. And after a time one of the elder 
girls came back timorously and carrying 
little Si in her arms, and Eudena called to 
them by name, and offered them food. 
But the elder girl was afraid and would 
not coms, though Si struggled to come 
to Eudena. Afterwards, when Ugh-lomi 
had eaten, he sat dozing, and at last he 
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slept, and slowly the others came out of 
the hiding-places and drew near. And 
when Ugh-lomi woke, save that there 
were no men to be seen, it seemed as 
though he had never left the tribe. 

Cat’s-skin and the second red-haired 
man and Wau-Hau, who chipped flints cun- 
ningly, as his father had done before him, 
fled from the face of Ugh-lomi, and none 
knew where they hid. But two days after 
they came and squatted among the 
bracken under the chestnuts a good way 
off from the knoll and watched. Ugh- 
lomi’s rage had gone, he moved to go 
against them and did not, and at sundown 
theywentaway. That day, too, they found 
the old woman among the ferns, where 
Ugh-lomi had biundered upon her when 
he had pursued Wau-Hau. She was dead 
and more ugly than ever, but whole. The 
jackals and vultures had tried her and left 
her; she was ever a wonderful old woman. 

The next day the three men came again 
and squatted nearer, and Wau-Hau had 
two rabbits to hold up, and the red-haired 
mana wood-pigeon, and Ugh-Lomi stood 
before their women and mocked them. 

The next day they sat again nearer— 
without stones or sticks, and with the 
same offerings, and Cat’s-skin had a trout. 
It was rare men caught fish in those days, 
but Cat’s-skin would stand silently in the 
water for hours and catch them with his 
hand. And the fourth day Ugh-lomi 
suffered these three to come tothe squat- 
ting-place in peace, with the food they had 
with them. 

Now, there is a thing strange but true: 
that all through this fight Ugh-lomi forgot 
that he was lame, and was not lame, and 
after he had rested behold ! he was a lame 
man; and he remained a lame man to 
the end of his days. 

So it was Ugh-lomi became Uya and 
the Lion, and had his will in all things 
among the children of Uya. 

And of his rule among them and of the 
changing of the squatting-place there is a 
story still to come. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 
CHAPTER XVI. AND LAST. 


THE ENDING OF THE CAREER. 


pepee> HE Prussian King, during his 
224 interview with Napoleon in 

the Chateau Bellevue on 2nd 
September, gave permission 

to the latter to despatch to the Empress 
in Paris a telegram in cypher. It was 
very brief. “The Army of Chalons 
has surrendered e masse,” so it ran; 
“and I am a prisoner of war.” This 
was the earliest authentic message which 
reached Paris. The Emperor reached 
Wilhelmshohe on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 5th. The Palace of Wilhelmshohe 
had belonged to King Jerome, the uncle 
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of the Emperor, who, when quite an 
infant, had visited it with his mother, 
Queen Hortense. It had now become 
the property of the Grand Duke of Hesse. 
In the picture-gallery of the Palace 
Napoleon recognised the portrait of Hor- 
tense, painted when in the full glow of 
her youth and beauty. 

The first public act of the Emperor 
during his captivity was to write the 
following letter to General Wimpffen in 
reference to his official report on the 
battle of Sedan. It was as follows: 

“*GENERAL,—I have read your official 
report on the battle of Sedan. It con- 
tains two assertions which I contradict. 
If I did not accede to your appeal to cut 





The defence of Paris. The day after the battle of Champigny at Bry-sur-Marne. 


(From the painting by Boutigny.) 





La Platriére. 


An incident of the battle of Champigny. 


(From the painting by A. de Neuville.) 


our way out towards Carignan, it was 


because it was impracticable, as_ ex- 
perience proved to you ; and because the 
attempt, as I foresaw, would only sacrifice 
the lives of many soldiers. I consented 
to hoist the white flag only when, in the 
opinion of all the commanders of army 
corps, further resistance had become 
impossible. I cannot, therefore, have 
impeded your means of action. Believe, 
General, in my sentiments. 
“* NAPOLEON.” 
In a letter written by the Emperor to 


the Commission ot Enquiry on the con- 
duct of the war issued in May, 1872, he 
dealt as follows with questions relating to 
Sedan. ‘The honour of the army,” he 
wrote, “ having been saved by the bravery 
which had been shown, I then exercised 
my sovereign right and gave orders to 
hoist a flag of truce. I claim the entire 
responsibility of that act.” No doubt, .in 
acting as he did on the afternoon of 
Sedan, Napoleon was actuated by humane 
motives ; but it is more than questionable 
whether, when he ordered the display of 
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King William of Prussia proclaimed Emperor of Germany in the Salle des Glaces at Versailles, 
January 8, 1871. 


(From the tainting by A. von Werner. By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


the white flag, he had any “ sovereign 
right” which gave him that power. His 
attribution to himself of “sovereign 
right” on that fateful afternoon was in- 
compatible with his statement to Bronsart 
that the French army was under the com- 
mand of General Wimpffen. 

The monotony of the life at Wilhelms- 
hdhe was broken but once, when the 
Empress in the end of October came 
to make a short visit to her suffering 
husband. Her own experiences had 
been tragic. On the afternoon of the 4th 
September, the day of the revolution and 
of the déchéance, she quitted the Tuileries 
in a fiacre accompanied by Madame 
Lebreton, and was driven to the house, 
in the Avenue de Il’Impératrice, of the 
American dentist, Dr. Evans, where she 


spent the night. On the morning of the 
5th’ the Empress quitted Paris. After 
many delays Deauville was reached the 
same evening. Dr. Evans prevailed on 
Sir John Burgoyne to carry the Empress 
across the Channel in his yacht the 
Gazelle, and the little vessel, barely forty- 
five feet long, put out to sea in very heavy 
weather at six o’clock on the morning of 
the 7th. In its doghole of a cabin were 
crowded the Empress, Madame Lebreton, 
Dr. Evans, and Sir John Burgoyne, while 
a tempest raged for three-and-twenty 
hours. At daybr-ak on the 8th the wind 
feil and the yacht entered the harbour of 
Ryde. After having rested for a short 
time there the Empress proceeded to 
Hastings and arrived in the afternoon at 
the Marine Hotel in that town, where she 
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remained a fortnight, and where she was 
joined by the Prince Imperial, who had 
come from Belgium. At Hastings, a busy 
watering-place, the Empress found herself 
involved in a stir and bustle which 
annoyed and disturbed her. An English 
friend who had known the Emperor in 
other times, was willing to let his mansion 
of Camden House at Chislehurst, and 
about the 2zoth September the Empress 
took up her residence with her son in 
that abode where in the years to come 
she was to endure so many sorrows. 
From Wilhelmshdhe Napoleon ad- 
dressed his last proclamation to the 
French people. It is too long for in- 
sertion, nor is it of great interest. 
Referring to the defence maintained 
so long and so bravely by the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, he wrote: “I 
found the Empire, which the whole 
nation had just acclaimed for the third 
time, upset and deserted by those who 
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were bound to defend it. Giving truce 
to my natural and just resentment, I ex- 
claimed, ‘What matters the dynasty if 
the country can be saved ?’ and instead 
of protesting against the violation of the 
law my prayers were given to the national 
defence, and I have admired the patriotic 
devotion which the sons of all classes 
and all parties have shown.” The 
Emperor adhered to the conviction 
that his favourite nostrum of universal 
suffrage would redress his misfortunes 
and restore the Empire. He was confi- 
dent that the millions of Frenchmen who 
had voted in his favour in the plébiscite 
of May, 1870, were still the staunch sup- 
porters of himself and of his dynasty. But 
that illusion vanished when the tidings 
reached him of the result of the Bor- 
deaux elections during the armistice of 
March, 1871. He uttered no 


February 
he was overwhelmed 


complaint; but 


with grief and struck to the heart ; for he 


The Salle des Giaces at Versailles. 


(From a photograph.) 
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truly loved the people from whom the 
shattering blow proceeded, and whom he 
had believed to be true to him. He had 
grown old, grey, and worn when, his long 
dreary imprisonment ended, he landed at 
Dover on March 2oth, 1871, and was 
warmly greeted by a great crowd of old 
adherents and of Britons, with whom he 
had always been popular. The Empress 


of the loyalty. of officers of the Imperial 
Guard. In September the Emperor went 
to Torquay with his son, while the 
Empress paid her mother a visit in 
Spain. Demonstrations of sympathy and 
regard were manifested wherever he ap- 
peared in public, as, for instance, at a 
review of the Woolwich garrison, and 
when he watched the thanksgiving pro- 


Bismarck and Thiers at Versailles. 


(From the painting by Carl Wagner. By permission'of the Berlin Photographic Company.) 


and the Prince Imperial were there to 
receive him, and they threw themselves 
into his arms as he stepped ashore. He 
was visibly cheered by the warmth of his 
English welcome. On April 15th the 
Queen drove to Chislehurst and paid 
him and the Empress a visit of friendly 
cordiality. On August 15th, his birth- 
day—in marked contrast to his sombre 
birthday of the preceding year,—Chisle- 
hurst was alive with visitors from France 
and bright with floral offerings and tokens 


gress of the Prince of Wales to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on his recovery from his recent 
illness. 

This cordial welcome to the land of his 
old-time exile soothed, but failed to cure, 
the melancholy of the life at Chislehurst. 
His long-standing, deep-seated ailment, 
which, curiously enough, he shared with 
old Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany, had 
been exacerbated by the physical exertions 
of the campaign, and in especial by the 
long hours in the saddle which he endured 
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in agony on the day ofSedan. During the 
period of his residence at Chislehurst he 
was on horseback only three times, and 
on the last occasion the effect was so 
deleterious that he never again mounted 
a horse. He moved but seldom beyond 
the boundaries of the park surrounding 
Camden House. In the summer of 1872 
he made some 
stay in the Isle 
of Wight, but 
the benefit was 
merely tem- 
porary. Mr. 
Jerrold writes : 
“The Emperor 
would walk up 
and down the 
long corridor 
of Camden 
House with his 
arm on _ the 
young Prince’s 
shoulder, while 
he talked to 
the lad of men 
and things. 
After the mid- 
day breakfast, 
at which the 
little court met 
for the first 
time in the 
day, he would 
sit in the 
morning-room 
inhisarm-chair 
by the wood fire, and talk cheerfully with 
the Empress or with any visitors who had 
come. It was but a small circle in which 
the Imperial couple moved, but it was 
one of steadfast friends. The Emperor 
talked willingly and freely of the remote 
past, but he was a listener when con- 
temporary politics were under discussion. 
If he interfered it was to counsel modera- 
tion of speech or to protest against 
reprisals.” 

About the beginning of July, 1870, the 


The Ex-Empress Eugénie, 


(From a photo taken about 1871.) 
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Emperor, at the instance of Dr. Sée, had 
been prevailed upon to calla consultation 
of the leading surgeons of Paris. A tele- 
gram was sent to London requesting that 
Mr. Prescott-Hewett, the eminent English 
specialist, should come to Paris and make 
an examination in consultation with the 
French surgeons. Mr. Prescott-Hewett, 
however, did 
not see the 
Emperor until 
after the com- 
mencement ot 
the campaign, 
either at Metz 
or at Chalons; 
and although 
the Emperor 
was much 
more fit for an 
operation than 
a campaign, 
he took the 
field. The mis- 
chief was pro- 
gressing gradu- 
ally, and at the 
close of 1872 
the Emperor's 
surgical ad- 
visers agreed 
that operative 
measures had 
become neces- 
sary. The 
series began 
on January 
2nd, 1873. Two operations were per- 
formed with a certain success, but the 
patient’s condition was not satisfactory. 
On the goth, having slept well, he was 
considered better, and an_ operation, 
which it was hoped would be final, 
was being prepared for. But there oc- 
curred a sudden change—the action of 
the heart failed. The Empress was at her 
husband’s bedside, but he seemed scarcely 
Then the Abbé God- 
last sacraments 


to recognise her. 
dard administered the 
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Camden House, Chislehurst. 


amid the weeping of the household. 
His last words, faintly addressed to Dr. 
Conneau, were “ Z¢iez-vous a Sedan?” 
He expired at a quarter past eleven on 
the oth day of January, 1873, at the age 
of sixty-five. The poor young Prince 
arrived from Woolwich only half-an-hour 
after his father had ceased to breathe. 
The vicissitudes which Louis Napoleon 
experienced almost from the cradle to the 
grave were probably all but unexampled. 
He was a fugitive before he could speak 
articulately. In the interval between his 
twentieth and his fortieth year he was a 
prisoner in Strasburg, Lorient, Ham, and 
the Conciergerie. He was an outlaw for 
more than half of his life. There were 
incidents, at Strasburg and later at 
Boulogne, which brought upon him the 
mock and jeer of Europe. He carried a 
baton as a special constable in Curzon 


Street on Chartists’ Day. Then, by a 
sudden turn of fortune, he was President 


of the French Republic. The coup @état 
made him Emperor of the French ; and 
thenceforth for some ten years he was 
perhaps the most-considered' man of 
Europe. It was said of him that on 
being asked whether he should not find 
it difficult to rule the French nation he 
replied, ‘‘Oh, no! nothing is more easy— 
Il leur faut une guerre tous les quatre 
ans.” This policy held good in a modi- 
fied degree. The Crimean War was for 
him a success, although not precisely a 
triumph ; the Italian campaign, in spite of 
its hard-fought victories, ended abruptly 
in approximation to a failure. The 
Mexican expedition was an utter fiasco. 
Yet Napoleon might have gone on with 
his programme of a war every four years, 
but for the circumstance that there 
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happened to be in Europe in the middle 
sixties an infinitely stronger, more master- 
ful and more rvsé man, than the dreamy 
and decaying Napoleon. When he and 
Bismarck walked along the Biarritz beach 
in October, 1865, Bismarck expounding 
his political speculations as they strolled 
—Is he mad?” the Emperor whispered 
to Prosper Mérimée on whose arm he 
leant. Napoleon had very soon to re- 
cognise that madness had no part in the 
character of Otto von Bismarck. The 
Prussian. Premier was his superior in 
energy, in determination, and in finesse ; 
ard he foiled the French Emperor at every 
turn. After Sadowa Napoleon could not 
but have felt assured that war between 
France and Prussia was inevitable sooner 
or later. Yet the French army was 


gradually deteriorating and its discipline 
and readiness for war were becoming more 
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and more impaired. Looseness on the 
part of the higher officers occasioned care- 
lessness and irregularities in the lower 
grades and in the rank and file. Yet the 
reduction of the contingent of the year 
1870 by 10,000 conscripts was held to,be 
justified by the Prime Minister, who said : 
“The Government has no uneasiness 
whatsoever ; atno epoch was the peace of 
Europe more assured. Irritating ques- 
tions there arenone. We have developed 
liberty in order to assure peace ; and the 
accord between the nation and the 
sovereign has produced a French Sadowa 
—the plébiscite.” Those complacent ex- 
pressions were uttered on July 2nd, 1870; 
before the month was ended France and 
Germany were at war with each other and 
soldiers of both nations had already fallen 


on the frontier. 
From his accession to the throne up to 


The Mausoleum at Chislehurst, now removed to Farnborough. 


(Photo by W. & D. Downey, 57 & 61, Ebury Street.) 
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the autumn of 1860 Napoleon ruled, in 
effect, an absolute monarch; and he 
would have acted wisely if he had never 
communicated his resolution to liberalise 
the Parliamentary ground-work of the 
After he made this concession 
was quite content to 


Empire. 
to a nation which 
live under a 
régime of be- 
nevolent ab- 
solutism, he 
was always 
more or less 
involved in 
political 
troubles. 
“ Constitu- 
tional Re- 
forms ” were 
simply the 
vestibule to 
the arena of 
heated and 
venomous 
political 
conflicts; 
and the Em- 
peror was fre- 
quently com- 
pelled to 
dis- 
appointment 
at the man- 
ner in which 
his acts were 


express 


misinterpret - 
ed. The 
view of the 
wise and 

shrewd Prince Consort was that, in 
giving Constitutional Government to 
France, the Emperor was but turning 
from dreams of conquest to visions of 
nationalities rehabilitated by revolutions, 
While Napoleon physically 
capable, Constitutional Government was 
tempered in a measure by the supreme 
sway of the Sovereign; but about 1862 
the germs of the ailment which tortured 


remained 


The Prince Imperial in English uniform, 
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him for the remainder :of his life, began 
to rack him. He was a most temperate 
man, but he allowed himself freedoms in a 
certain way. A list of hisaffairs, from. La 


Belle Sabotiére of Ham down to and 
beyond Margot Bellanger, need not be 
given here. 


During his frequent and 
lengthened 
vis ts to 
watering- 
places for 
the sake of 
his _ health, 
Constitution- 
al Govern- 
ment had a 
good deal its 
own way; 
and, as has 
been already 
said, when he 
confided the 
government 
of France to 
the respon- 
sible Minis- 
try of which 
M. Emile 
Olivier was 
the head, he 
finally re- 
tired from 
the direction 
of public af- 
fairs, and 
resolutely re- 
stricted him- 
self to the 
duties of a 
constitutional sovereign. With the ap- 
pointment of the Olivier administration 
the rvd/e of the Emperor as active ruler 
ended. 

To Napoleon III. Paris owes a great 
debt. The slums lying between the 
Palais Royal and the Tuileries and the 
unfinished Louvre ; the unkempt and un- 
lighted Champs Elysées ; the waste place 
bordered by guinguet/es about the Arch ot 
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Tnumph—such were the plague-spots 
which Napoleon and Haussman stamped 
out ;. substituting for them wide boule- 
vards and spacious streets, flower-decked 
squares, markets, baths, a system of 
drainage, an abundant water-supply, and 
paths and gardens in every quarter. 
A great highway, from the Tuileries to 
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landscape gardening, brightened by a 
broad expanse of ornamental water ; and 
the Tour du Lac became the fashionable 
ride and drive of Paris. The Malesherbes 
quarter of Paris, with the Parc Monceaux 
and that region of palaces round the Arch 
of Triumph and flanking the beautiful 
avenue now no longer “ De Il’ Imperatrice,” 








Farnborough Hill House, the present 


the Place de la Bastille, was hewn 
through one of the most tortuous and 
swarming quarters of the capital. The 
Louvre was joined to the Tuileries— 
alas! no longer extant; and the Place 
du Carrousel was levelled and laid out. 
The great boulevards were extended to 
the Madelaine. The Champs Elysées 
were decked with shrubs and flower-beds. 
The Palais de l’Industrie was built. The 
Bois de Boulogne was made a paragon of 


residence of the Ex-Empress Eugenie. 


are shaped or built on the waste ground 
of the evil days of the Revolution of 


February. The Tour Saint Jacques 
springs now from the bosom of a garden. 
The Hétel Dieu is no longer a disgrace 
to the capital. Nor was it only in Paris 
that the hand of the Imperial reformer 
was visible. Every city in France became 
eager to follow the example of Paris. In 
Marseilles, Lyons, Rouen, Amiens, Bor- 
deaux, Tours, considerable improvements 
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were effected. In short, there is not a 


provincial town in France which cannot 
show marked amelioration, the result of 
the initiative of the Imperial Government. 

Sir William Fraser, in his Wafoleon J/7,, 
writes with great truth that the Emperor 
made no imputation of misconduct against 
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Bazaine while the “Army of the Rhine’ 
was still maintaining itself in the Metz 
position ; a letter which it may be worth 
while to quote :— 
* Capel, Wilhelmshohe, 
“ 13th October, 1870. 
“My Dear MarsHat,—lIt is a real 

















{The Apse of the Memorial Chapel, Farnborough. 


the commanders of the army which was 
defeated at Sedan, in marked contrast to 
the accusations made by his uncle after 
Waterloo. Even in his letter to General 
Wimpffen, contradicting briefly two asser- 
tions of the latter, there is no trace of 


irritation. He wrote a kindly letter to 


consolation to me in my misfortunes to 
learn that you are near me. I should be 
glad were I able by word of mouth to ex- 
press the sentiments which I feel for you 
and the heroic army which under your 
orders has fought so many bloody fights, 
and enduicd with constancy unheard of 
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privations. Believe, my dear Marshal, 
in my sincere friendship. 
“ NAPOLEON.” 
Earl Cowper, reviewing the Memoirs ot 
the Duc de Persigny in Zhe Wineteenth 
Century, remarks that Persigny lays great 























Sovereign and his Consort might be 
adjusted beforehand. This paper, con- 
tinues Lord Cowper, is valuable for the 
light it incidentally throws upon the 
scenes that must have occurred, the 
undignified contentions between man and 
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Interior of the Chapel, Farnborough. 


stress upon the evils of duality in the 
Imperial Council, the existence of two 
opposite parties, the difficulties which 
time-serving Ministers felt in choosing be- 
tween the Emperor and the Empress, and 
the vacillating, uncertain policy which was 
the result. Persigny strongly urges that 
at all events the difficulties between the 


wife which scandalised the Council and 
brought contempt on the Emperor, and 
the unmixed harm which was done by 
a brilliant and accomplished lady who, 
acting as Regent with a full sense 
of responsibility and surrounded by 
Ministers of her own choice, might have 
played a considerable part. 
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Sir William Fraser avers, that there can 
be no doubt that the Emperor Napoleon, 
while in exile, fully intended to make a 
final effort to regain the throne which he 
lost on 4th September, 1870. It was not 
merely to obtain relief from suffering that 
he underwent the painful operations 
which caused his death. Resolute to 
return to France, he knew that it was 
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later information: “ Not only was the 
Emperor’s return to Paris intended, but 
every detail had been arranged. A 
private yacht was to be available for 
landing the Emperor at some unde- 
termined port on the northern corner 
of France, or perhaps in Belgium. Land- 
ing secretly, the arrangement was that 
the Emperor should proceed through 

















The Mausoleum, Farnborough. 


necessary that he should ride into Paris on 
horseback at the head of an army; and 
this he could do only as a favourable 


result of the series of operations. In his 
own words—“I cannot walk on foot at 
the head of troops ; it would have a still 
worse effect to enter Paris in a carriage ; 
it is necessary that I should ride ” ; and it 
was with the object of doing so that he 
submitted to the operations under which 
he succumbed. Sir William adds on 


France to the camp at Chilons, where 
forty or fifty thousand men should be 
assembled for the purpose of manceuvres ; 
declaring himself, he was to head this 
army, and march at once on Paris.” -Sir 
William adds that his information was 
from the proprietor of the yacht, the late 
James Ashbury, who repeated the circum- 
stance to him (Sir W. Fraser) the evening 
before his death. He states further that 
he had information to the same effect 
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from a person who was to have supplied 
for the enterprise a large sum of money ; 
and another informant, holding a very 
high official position in a distant country, 
corroborated the statement with the 
remark, ‘I was to have played a some- 
what conspicuous part in the drama.” 
The father who lost his life in the hope 
of being able to return to France, and 
the gallant young son who fell slain by 
savages in an obscure corner of South 
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Africa, now sleep together in the mauso- 
leum at Farnborough, each in his sarco- 
phagus. They may rest there indefinitely ; 
but the burial-place of the Napoleons, 
from Charles Bonaparte downwards, the 
father of the Great Emperor and the 
grand-uncle of Napoleon IIL, is in the 
crypt under the high altar of the Church 
of Napoleon St. Leu, a pretty village on 
the northern verge of the forest of Mont- 
morency. 
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The Rue de Rivoli in ruins. 
(From a +hoto taken in 1870.) 
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The Avenue du Bois de Boulogne used as a camp. 
(From a photo taken in 1870.) 


The Vendéme Column overthrown. 
(From_a photo taken in 1870.) 
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Interior of the Tuileries. The Empress’s apartments, after the Siege of Paris, 
(From a photo taken in 1870). 





The ‘‘ Salon de la Paix,” Tuileries, after the Siege of Paris. 
(From a photo taken in 1870). 
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The “ Pavillon de l’Horloge,” Tuileries, after the Siege of Paris. 
(From a photo taken in 1870.) 

















THE MOUSE CURE. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. 


~ HERE was a_ temperance 
chap in here the other day,” 
said the bar-keeper, “and 
he talked for about half an 
hour on the evils of drunkenness. Now, I 
reckon that I know about four times as 
much about drunkenness as that chap ever 
thought of knowing— drunkenness being, 
as you might say, my business, and though 
I don’t doubt that he meant well, he was 
just wasting his breath trying to tell me 
that drunkenness is a mistake, and that I 
ought to go to work to beg drunkards to 
reform and sign the pledge. Did you ever 
know of any thorough-going drunkard that 
was reformed in any such way? What's the 
good of teasing a drunkard into signing 
the pledge? That don’t make him any 
less thirsty than he was before, does 
it? And what’s the good of telling him 
that he is a blamed fool? You can’t talk 
sense into a man who never had any room 
for it. As for all these gold cures and 
such-like rubbish, they make me tired. 
It’s all foolishness to pretend that you 
can prevent a man from coming into a 
bar-room and ordering a whiskey plain by 
giving him a little medicine. Now, Sam 
Foote’s plan for reforming drunkards was 
a practical one, and for a time it did have 
considerable success ; but even that failed 
after a while, as every sort of cure for 
drunkenness, except locking a drunkard 
up, is bound to fail. If I had my way I’d 
lock every drunkard up in solitary con- 
finement with hard labour for life. That 
would make bar-keeping twice as respect- 
able, and consequently twice as profitable 
as it is now. 





Sam Foote’s scheme? 


‘What was 
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Well, I'll tell you, if you care to hear about 
it. You see, Sam was one of those fellows 
who are always looking out for a short cut 
across lots as the easiest way of getting 
rich, instead of sticking at some legitimate 
work, the same as you andI do. He was 
an ingenious kind of chap, and every now 
and then he would hit on an idea that 
promised to bring him in a good steady 
income, but somehow his schemes always 
failed. The way he came to go into 
the drunkard-reforming business was by 
degrees. He began by reforming cats, 
and there is no denying that he succeeded. 
Sam had a cat, by the name of George 
Washington, who was the most everlasting 
fighter you ever knew. He had sucha 
reputation among Chicago cats that every 
night there would be at least half-a-dozen 
cats in Sam’s back-yard who had come 
there to fight George Washington for the 
championship. George, he would tackle 
them in turn—one down another come 
on, and there would be the biggest kind 
of a row all night long, and the neighbours 
would come round to Sam’s house and 
threaten to have him and his cat indicted 
as nuisances. Sam knew that he couldn’t 
keep his cat from fighting if other cats 
came into his yard, and he couldn’t see 
any way of keeping strange cats out ot 
the yard except by sitting up all night 
and fighting the cats himself. ' How- 
ever, after thinking the matter over for 
a couple of weeks, it occurred to him 
that illuminating-oil might help to make 
George Washington so unpopular that 
other cats would let him alone. By 
illuminating-oil I don’t mean oil that you 
burn, but the sort of thing that you can 
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buy at the druggist’s, and that shines of its 
own accord in the dark. Sam laid in 
about a quart of this oil, and late one 
afternoon he rubbed it into George's fur. 
When it grew dark George began to 
shine, and by the time the moon went 
down he was shining away in the back- 
yard like some new kind of fireworks. He 
looked for all the world like a cat that was 
on fire, and blazing away as if he had 
been insured for double his worth, but ot 
course there wasn’t any heat in the oil, 
and the cat didn’t feel uncomfortable ex- 
cept that he didn’t like to be made too 
conspicuous. Along about nine o’clock 
the usual cats dropped in to see if they 
could bring off a fight, but when they saw 
George they yelled ‘Fire’ and ‘ Murder’ 
in their own language for all they were 
worth, and left for home without stopping 
to ask if they could be of any help. After 
that first night there wasn’t a cat in 
Chicago who would come near Sam’s back- 
yard, and the neighbours knew what it 


was to be able to get a few hours of quiet 


sleep. George naturally didn’t like the 
lonesomeness of the back-yard, and for a 
while he used to cruise round the block 
at night looking for a cat who would be 
sociable enough to do a little fighting ; 
but every cat, and for that matter every 
dog, that saw him bolted without waiting 
for any explanations 

** Seeing how successful he had been in 
putting a stop to cat-fighting, Sam thought 
that he would try the effect of illuminating- 
oil on mice. He told everybody that he 
had discovered a way of driving rats and 
mice out of a house, that couldn’t pos- 
sibly fail, and that was free from all ob- 
jectionable features, such as dying in the 
wall, or getting into the water-tank and 
poisoning it, which, as you know, is the 
general result whenever you try to poison 
rats or mice. Sam’s idea was to put 
illuminating-oil on two or three mice, and 
turn them loose in houses where people 
had more mice than they had any use for. 
He argued that if any ordinary mouse, no 
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matter how much nerve he might have, 
should see another mouse walking around 
and shining like a bull’s-eye lanthorn, he * 
would judge that the time for him to 
emigrate had arrived. The plan wasn’t a 
bad one, for mice don’t like ghosts any 
more than you or I do, and it stands to 
reason that they would mistake a fiery 
mouse for a pretty dangerous style of 
ghost. If Sam had only advertised his 
scheme for suppressing mice, and had 
taken pains to bring it to the knowledge of 
the public, he would have made a good 
thing of it, but he never really tried it but 
once ; and the way it happened to work 
turned his attention to the temperance 
cause, and he seemed to forget all about 
the suppression of mice. That’s always 
the way with these temperance reformers. 
They can’t think of anything except the 
temperance cause. There wasn’t any sort 
of reason why Sam should give up sup- 
pressing mice merely because he went in 
for suppressing drunkenness; but the 
minute he set up in business as a tem- 
perance reformer he dropped mice, and 
you could hardly get him to admit that 
such a thing as mice existed. 

“The way it happened was this. Sam 
had a brother-in-law, Shearer by name, who 
was the leading drunkard in the part of 
Chicago where Sam lived. One day Mrs. 
Shearer, hearing that Sam calculated to go 
into the mice-suppressing business, asked 
him to drive the mice out of her own 
house, for she was, as she said, about eaten 
out of house and home by mice. Sam was 
glad of a chance to try the effect of his 
illuminated mice, and so he brought a 
dozen mice soaked in illuminating-oil 
round to Shearer’s house, and put them 
into all the mouse-holes that he could find. 
That night Shearer came home about half- 
and-half drunk, as you might say, and went 
to bed before his wife had a. chance. of 
mentioning , the. mice subject to him. 
Along in the middle of the night he wakes 
up, and, having a powerful thirst on him, 
gets up to get a drink of water. His feet 
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hadn’t more than touched the floor before 
he saw three or four illuminated mice 
making for the nearest mouse-hole. They 
shone that bright that they fairly lighted 
up the room, and when Shearer saw them 
he fell back on the bed and howled for the 
doctor. You see he made sure that he had 
got the delirium tremens, and when his 
wife had fetched the doctor, and Shearer 
had told him what he had seen, the doctor 
said that unless Shearer quit drinking then 
and there he wouldn’t be answerable for 
his life. The result was that Shearer 
signed the pledge the next morning, and 
the Temperance Society gave him an 
engagement as a show specimen of a 
reformed drunkard, ana kept him sober 
for pretty near six months. 

“Sam understood what was the matter 
with Shearer, but he said nothing about 
it to Mrs. Shearer. He called on the 
President of the Temperance Society, and 
told him that he had a first-class scheme 
for reclaiming drunkards, and would put 


the Society up to it if they would give 
him steady employment in the reforming 


business. Sam didn’t have much diffi- 
culty in striking a bargain, for the Society 
was awfully in want of reformed drunkards, 
and the supply for the last year had hardly 
been worth mentioning. Then Sam told 
the President how he had accidentally re- 
formed Shearer, and maintained that, with 
the help of illuminated mice, he could 
scare at least ninety per cent. of the 
Chicago drunkards into signing the 
pledge. He offered to go from house 
to house with his illuminated mice, and 
do all the work of reforming on condition 
of being paid two dollars per drunkard, it 
being understood that payment was to be 
made whenever a drunkard signed the 
pledge. Now the average cost to the 
Society of reforming a first-class Chicago 
drunkard had always averaged thirty- 
seven dollars, as the President admitted 
to Sam, and nobody can deny that Sam’s 
offer was dirt cheap. 

“For the next few months Sam was 
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mighty busy. He dealt only with married 
drunkards, for the reason that he always 
required a confederate in the reforming 
business, and a drunkard’s wife was 
naturally the very best confederate that 
Sam could have. He would go to see a 
drunkard’s wife, and offer to reform her 
husband for nothing. The woman would 
jump at the chance, and no matter how 
much she might hate mice, she was 
always willing to have Sam bring his 
illuminated mice into her house for one 
night only. More than that, she would 
undertake to wake her husband up in 
time to see the illuminated mice in his 
bedroom, and to let on to believe that 
he had the delirium tremens the worst 
way. When Sam had put a dozen of his 
illuminated mice in any particular house 
he instantly sent word to the President 
of the Temperance Society, who would 
happen to call at the house in a careless 
sort of way the next morning, with a blank 
temperance pledge in his pocket, and in 
nearly every case that pledge would be 
signed within ten minutes after the Presi- 
dent produced it. They say that Sam re- 
formed seventy-three leading drunkards in 
the six months that he was in the temper- 
ance business, besides inducing over two 
hundred plain ordinary drunkards to sign 
the pledge. He used to come and tell 
me about it, and I used to encourage him 
to go on in his work, for I’m down on 
drunkenness as much as any temperance 
man can be. I advised Sam to add a few 
illuminated snakes to his stock of reform- 
ing mice, but he said it wasn’t necessary, 
and I guess he was right. His success as 
a reformer attracted a great deal-of atten- 
tion, and one of the medical journals had 
a long explanation of the reason why a 
man with the delirium tremens saw illu- 
minated mice, instead of snakes and mon- 
keys, as used to be the case. The chap 
that wrote the article said that the awful 
adulteration of Chicago whiskey was what 
made drunkards see mice, and he warned 
everybody that it was next door to certain 
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death for any man to drink it. Of course, 


this was all rubbish, for our whiskey is 
about as pure as whiskey can be, and a 
great sight purer than any water that was 


Seetcay 


When Sam’s aunt saw them she 
expressed her views. 


ever drunk within ten miles 
of Chicago. But that’s the 
way with people when they try 
to explain things that they 
don’t know anything about. 
The doctors that talked about 
illuminated mice being the re-* 
sult of putting strychnine into 
whiskey must have felt pretty 
small when the truth about Sam’s way of 
reforming drunkards came out. 

“* Now, Sam, as I told you, never had a 
cent of his own, but he had an aunt that 
had lashings of money, and nobody to 
leave it to. She had always calculated to 
leave it to the Temperance Society, she 
being next door to crazy on the subject. 
But when she heard that Sam had turned 
temperance reformer, and was gathering in 
drunkards by the waggon-load, she made 
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up her mind that he was one of the 
noblest men on earth, and that she would 
leave her money to him instead of leaving 
it toa Society. Naturally she was anxious 
to see Sam engaged in his great 
work, and so she wrote that she 
was coming to make him a visit. 
Sam laid out the price of his last 
dozen drunkards in furnishing a 
room for his aunt, and calculated 
that she would stop with him for 
the rest of her days here below, 
which couldn’t be many, seeing 


as she was nearly seventy years old, and 
suffering from dyspepsia, which the sort 
of cooking that Sam’s wife served up 
would be sure to make worse. 
“The old lady was delighted with Sam’s 
2L2 
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success, and told him that she always 
believed that he had the makings of a 
great and good man in him, and that now 
she knew it ; which, considering that she 
had always told Sam that he was a born 
idiot and scoundrel, showed that her mind 
was weakening with old age. I will give 
Sam the credit of doing everything he 
could to make his aunt happy. He fed 
her on the very best of pork, and he gave 
her the most expensive brand of temper- 
ance bitters to drink ; not those cheap 
bitters that are made of methylated spirits, 
but a really first-class article, consisting of 
the very best brandy, with a few harmless 
fixings to disguise the taste. All Sam’s 
friends considered that he had a sure 
thing of coming in for the old lady’s 
money, and he told me that he didn’t 
think the happy event could be delayed 
for more than a year. But things didn’t 
pan out that way. About six weeks after 


Sam’s aunt came to live with him, he 
upset a cage of illuminated mice that he 


had just prepared for active service, and 
the whole lot escaped. Sam didn’t think 
anything of the accident except that it 
obliged him to illuminate a fresh lot of 
mice for use that same night ; but it so 
happened that nearly all the mice ran into 
the aunt’s room, and hid behind the 
furniture. When night came on, the old 
lady went to bed as usual, and after she 
had blown out her candle, and the house 
was quiet, the illuminated mice began to 
promenade round the room as mice will. 
When Sam’s aunt saw them she expressed 
her views of mice in general, and Sam in 
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particular, in a voice that was heard ten 
biocks away, and that brought up the 
police, and a fire-engine, in less than five 
minutes. You see, what excited her 
wasn’t merely the mice, though, being a 
woman, of course she was more afraid of 
them than she would have been of so 
many mad dogs; but she was mad all 
over at the idea that Sam looked on her 
as a drunkard that needed to be reformed, 
and had let his mice loose in her room for 
that purpose. They say that it took four 
policemen to calm her down, and that 
they couldn’t have done it if one of them 
hadn’t happened to have a bottle of tonic 
in his pocket. Before Sam got home 
from his reforming duties that night the 
old lady had packed up and left the house, 
and there was an end of Sam’s hopes or 
coming into her property. What was 
about as bad was the killing of one of the 
illuminated mice by the police, which 
naturally gave away Sam’s entire reform- 
ing racket ; and in the course of the next 
day or two, everybody in Chicago knew 
how it was that Sam had contrived to 
reform all his drunkards. That put an 
end to the usefulness of Sam’s illuminated 
mice, and it led to the backsliding of all 
his reformed drunkards, who were that 
mad at having been cheated into reform- 
ing’ that they went to work to make up 
for all the drinks they had missed during 
the time that they were reformed. Well! 
Sam made a good thing out of his illumin- 
ated mice while the game lasted, and 
that’s about all any man can expect to 
do in this weary world.” 





SINEW AND SENTIMENT: 
THE PICTURED HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY FRED MILLER. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PRINTS IN THE BRITISH 


PART II. 

HE sentimental attitude towards 

life exhibited by our great-great- 

grandfathers seems very foreign to us in 

these days, but we must always remember 

that in looking back we are apt to see only 
where we 
differ, and 
not where 
we meet. 
Sentiment- 
ality is to 
sentiment 
what ba- 
thos is to 


pathos, 


and this 

distortion, 

which ff 

comes of ¥ 

exagger- 

ation, is 

still to be 

seen in art, 

though it 

does not 

so emphat- 

ically label 

the art 

work of to- 

day as it 

did in the eighteenth century. Sentiment- 
ality is an attitude, a pose ; and though it 
may be largely sub-conscious it is induced 
by too subjective a point of view, a want 
of objectivity—of the faculty of being able 
to stand outside ourselves. It is a very 
unreal medium through which to survey 
mankind, for it makes us untrue to our- 


Classical Composition. 
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selves, as all attitudinising is shamming. 
I suspect that a good deal of this sen- 
timentality came from France, where it 
actually took the form of playing at being 
Arcadians—Lowther Arcadians, as a wit 
of to-day might put it—and trying to 
look like 
shepherds 
and shep- 
herdesses. 
It gave 
vice a pi- 
quancy to 
be seen in 
the vé/e of 
nymphs 
and swains 
with ta- 
bors and 
crooksand 
lambkins. 
Rousseau 
in his 
Nouvelle 
Heloise, 
and Goe- 
the (who, 
though a 
German, 
was great- 
ly under 
French influences) in his Sorrows of 
Werther, set a fashion in literature which 
lasted well into this century, as the poetry 
of Byron and the prose of Bulwer Lytton 
attest. Dickens may be said to be the 
last great writer who was a sentimentalist. 
Thackeray managed to keep clear of it. 
We were not as thorough-going as the 


By Angelica Kauffmann. 
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French, but there is a great deal of the 
sham and affected about these “men of 
feeling ” in the last century. The constant 
warfare England was engaged in forced 
them to action, and this saved them from 
becoming merely sickly sentimentalists. It 
played off against the enervation which 
would have come of their indulgence in this 
sentimental attitudinising. They played 
at classicism ; built temples in the gardens 
to Hellenic gods and goddesses, and 
modelled their mansions and churches on 
Greek buildings ; but the present age sets 
little value upon such architecture. The 
large number of ugly buildings built in the 
last century attests the real want of taste 
which existed, their slavish admiration 
and imitation of classic models notwith- 
standing. Eighteenth-century classicism 
no longer inspires us. When we erect a 
statue to a warrior or a statesman we 
clothe him much as his friends saw him 
dressed in the life, and not as though he 


were masquerading as a Roman Senator. 
We now give the preference to trousers 
and boots over greaves and sandals. No 
writer in the last century could begin a 
composition without a quotation in Latin 
or-Greek, while to imitate or paraphrase 
the classic authors was the task most 
poets then set themselves. We have 
shaken ourselves clear of this influence 
and prefer to observe and reflect for our- 
selves instead of adopting the convention 
of another age and people. This classi- 
cism of the eighteenth century was the 
most deadening influence on art, as it 
poisoned the springs of inspiration, and it 
was only here and there that a genius 
succeeded in making his voice heard 
above this jargon of the day. 

It is but a step from this pseudo-classi- 
cism to sentimentality, for both are an 
affectation of mood; perhaps we might 
say a want of the sense of humour, for wit, 
which is a sublimated form of the comic 
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spirit, they possessed. For a king, and 
he a commonplace one, to be painted on 
a ceiling trying to feel at home amid gods 
and goddesses very scantily clad reclining 
on beds of cloud, as we can see at Hamp- 
ton Court, could never have been done 
seriously had there been any: humourist 
about to laugh at such absurdity. 

That they took themselves seriously 
there: is abundant evidence to show, for 
looking at such affectations through the 
perspective of time gives us an unfair 
advantage over our ancestors. It must 
be remembered that we may appear to 
our age coming after full of shams. It 
must not be supposed, therefore, that 
they were conscious of being sen- 
timentalists any more than we are of 
being pessimists. What will save us and 


the coming race is the democratic spirit 
which is abroad. The struggle for exist- 
ence, which must yearly grow keener, 
will keep the mind and body more healthy 


The Bower of Venus. 
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than when indolence and ease minister to 
desire. Your refined appetite ends in 
eschewing everything that does not tickle 
or stimulate it; to live on entrées and 
hors @euvres is bad for one physically, 
and the same holds good of mental food. 
The favoured few may go on living, to 
themselves and making the world a lordly 
pleasure-house for only themselves to 
dwell in, and from this false position any 
affectation is possible to them, but I 
would not give much for their chance of 
happiness a century hence, if we may 
judge by the trend of things. 

In the last century the position of the 
favoured few was everywhere acknow- 
ledged and accepted as part of the divine 
scheme. Dr. Johnson’s feelings as to the 
aristocracy of his day are well known. 

Little wonder is it then that the privi- 
leged class, not being in touch with 
life as it existed for the greatest number 
of the people, and caring nothing about 


After Westall. 
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Cries of London : ‘‘Do you want any matches?” After 


Wheatley. 


those who served them and earned them 
the wherewithal for their luxury and re- 
finement, should feed a false taste, culti- 


vate an affected atti- 
tude towardsmenand 
things. Their position 
engendered a want of 
sympathy and healthy 
instincts; yet they 
were alert, intelligent, 
discriminating if 
limited in taste, and 
elegant in bearing. 
Such a soil as these 
conditions produced 
was a good one for 
art to flourish in for 
a while, but being 
nighly stimulating be- 
fore long caused a 
forced and unhealthy 
growth. 

A sterile soil dwarfs 
and stunts nature, and 


tected, 
Democracy yet waits for her opportunity 
and will have to fit herself for her heritage, 


yet a too rich and forcing one 
produces an emasculate, attenu- 
ated growth, wanting in robust- 
ness. 

Some men are cradled into poetry by 

wrong 

And learn in suffering what they teach 

in song. 

It is the wrong and suffering, 
the stress of circumstance, that 
has produced some of the most 
glorious art work in the world. 
Go and live in Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence” and man 
loses his manliness and woman 
becomes a wanton. 

The particular set of condi- 
tions which gave us the art ot 
the last century is not likely to 
recur: for us the world becomes 
more democratic, and the desires 
of the few give place to the wants 
of the many. All art will have to 
ring true, for shamming or atti- 
tudinising will quickly be de- 
and therefore not be tolerated. 
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for there can be no question but that art 
of all kinds will suffer for the while ; as the 
old order changes giving place to the new 
this lack of sensitiveness and discrimina- 
tion in the public will remove those re- 
straining forces which keep art “‘ straight,” 
and a good deal of rank growth will be the 
result. But democracy must fit herself 
for her heritage, and if 
we become, as John 
Morley so aptly puts it, 
‘“calmed by reason, 
braced by knowledge, 
clothed with _ steadfast- 
ness,” we shall see a 
nobler art expression than 
we have ever had, because 
the emotions and impulses 
to which art speaks will be 
virile, vehement, and 
veracious; shams will 
have a difficulty in secur- 
ing a foothold among 
free men. These altered 
conditions will give Gam- 
betta’s ‘‘ Aristocracy of 
the dest” an opportunity. 

Sentiment is the one 
factor in art which re- 
quires the most careful 
watching to keep it within 
bounds. It constantly 
wants cutting back, as a 
gardener might say, lest it 
run to leaf and bear no 
fruit. Yet we can no 
more do without senti- 
ment than we can without the comic spirit. 
Indeed, of the two, it is the more indis- 
pensable possession, as sentiment appeals 
to the primeval instincts much more than 
does the sense of the ludicrous. We 
cannot, I think, picture prehistoric man 
as he chipped his flints joking with his 
fellow-tribesmen. The hunger which was 
never appeased, and the effort to hold his 
own against the animals of his day, gave 
him no opportunity to see the apparent 
similarity between dissimilar things or 
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have “a genial sympathy for the under- 
side.” 

Having attempted to put ourselves into 
the attitude to appreciate the sentiment- 
ality of the eighteenth century, let us 
look at the few examples I have selected 
for the pages of Zhe Jd/er. ‘The wonder- 
ful workmanship revealed in the engrav- 





The Love-sick Maid. After Wheatley. 


ings from which the illustrations are 
taken cannot be seen owing to the reduc- 
tion that has been necessary to fit them 
for the pages of the magazine; but the 
gracefulness, elegance of arrangement, and 
delicacy of line can. Each subject is 
planned with discrimination which gives 
a completeness and balance that has an 
undeniable charm. You will look in 
vain for blundering, inelegant workman- 
ship. All is suave, genteel; arranged 
to charm the eye by its symmetry and 
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prettiness ; and it is thoroughly satisfying 
so long as we do not ask for dramatic 
intensity or the grip of pathos. There is 


a discreet and elegant optimism about all 
the work which seems to say, “ We have 
no wish to search or pry into the recesses 
of the mind or heart.” 

If Wheatley draws a match-seller he 
makes her a graceful girl such as would 
decorate a drawing-room, and if we look 


The Pious Pastor. 


through the whole set of these “Cries ” 
we find nothing in them to disturb our 
serenity: we say, as we look at these 
street hawkers, “The world went very 
well then.” 

If we are invited to see a death-bed as in 
the “ Pious Pastor,” we are given the very 
best of its kind. The whole scene is a 
well-arranged tableau in which all the 
actors have rehearsed their several parts, 
and the only thing wanting is the sting of 
death itself. 

There is no whirl of passion or tem- 
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pestuous fury of feeling which breaks 
through our decorum. The painter of this 
picture never dreamed of such subjects 
as Fildes’s “ Casual Ward” or Bramley’s 
““Hopeless Dawn,” or, if he did, was 
careful not to waste his strength in paint- 
ing what would have disturbed the 
equanimity of his patron, by showing 
that there were other niches besides 
the comfortable one he sheltered him- 


After Stothard. 


self in in this best of all possible 
worlds. 

Take the contrast shown in the two 
subjects ‘‘ The Love-sick Maid ”and “The 
Marriage.” What a forcing of the note 
there is, what a ‘playing at pathos! It is 
about as much like the real thing as a 
charade is like the drama. People with 
an incapacity for feeling like to imagine 
themselves in various states of emotion. 
It panders to their morbid susceptibilities, 
just as going to the Morgue gives many 


Parisians a painful pleasure. There is 
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plenty of sham pathos and false feeling to 
be seen in the art around us. 

“ The Birth of Otway” is a good in- 
stance of the conventional symbolism of 
the time. How quaint it seems to have a 
mother watching over her baby’s couch in 
a forest. which in our climate would be 
both damp and draughty and likely to 
nip his life in the bud. 
The verses under the pic- 
ture are worth transcrib- 
ing :-— 

“Sleep on, sweet babe, the 

fond mother cries, 

As over her child she bends 
and weeps and sighs, 

Dear innocent, enjoy thy little 
hour, 

And taste of bliss while bliss 
is in thy power. 

With ken prophetic I alas 
foresee 

A life of sorrow is ordained 
for thee. 

Tho’ fraught with powers that 
to thy scenes impart 

Woes that distress and agon- 
ise the heart, 

The fates this stern decree to 
me reveal : 

The pangs he paints so well 
his soul shall feel. 

For pallid poverty with chill- 
ing hand 

And all thy blighting train 
and baleful band 

Attend thy footsteps. While 
corroding care 

Leads on to black and com- 
fortless despair. 

By famine’s fatal gripe bereft 
of breath 

Thy race half run thy miseries 
end in death.” 


In Johnson’s Life of Otway he is said 
to have died by “ swallowing, after a long 
fast, a piece of bread which charity sup- 
plied. He went out, as is reported, 
almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and, 
finding a gentleman in a neighbouring 
coffee-house asked him for a_ shilling. 
The gentleman gave him a shilling, and 
Otway, going away, bought a roll, and was 
choked with the first mouthful.” 


Angelica Kauffmann was quite the 
high priestess of the cult of sentimental 
classicism, and her work seems to be 
thoroughly typical of the age. Her 
figures appear sexless, their expression is 
vacuous, their poses are graceful to inanity. 
All the roughnesses are smoothed away ; 
everything is so refined that we look at 





Married. After Wheatley. 


them and wonder from what favoured 
planet they hail. There is nothing really 
to touch the heart, and whether her 
people are mourning, or making love, or 
rejoicing, we look upon them unmoved 
for we have nothing in common with 
them. Yet no one was more engraved 
than Angelica, and her pencil was largely 
employed in decorating the mansions or 
the great. ; 
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I have given no specimen of Hogarth’s 
work, because he was the one great artist 
of the century who was entirely himself 
and remained untouched by the senti- 
ment of his age. A glance through 
his work after a course of Angelica 


Kauffmann, Wheatley, or Stothard, is 
like going from the languorous atmo- 
sphere of a hot-honse into a _ south- 
west wind. One staggers under it, and 
yet there is a pleasure in battling against 
it. 








TRIOLET, 


“Le premier jour du mois de mai.” 


HE first day of the month of May 
TT Was of my life the happiest : 
How fair a plan I drew that day, 

The first day of the month of May! 

For you I saw, I loved straightway: 
And were that plan but to your taste, 

The first day of the month of May 
Were of my life the happiest ! 
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“THOU 


SHALT NOT MAKE TO THYSELF ANY 


GRAVEN IMAGE.” 


BY EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


T would have been a 
wearisome journey, 
had it not been for 
those poppies, pop- 
pies growing straight 
and tall amidst the 
corn, and of that 
particular shade of 
red that he was 
always sure had 

grown out of the greyness of his own life. 

Then they reminded him of her in some 

subtle fashion, for she was wont to have 

a touch of that vivid colouring about her 

—in the flower at her throat, in her hat, 

or peeping from beneath the hem of her 

gown, as if from its very brightness it 
would chain her feet to earth’s earthiness. 

He was grateful to the poppies, as a 
man may well be, for they had brought 
her strangely near to him, and the train 
was slow to one who had so glorious a 
prospect before him. He was to spend 
long days in her presence, had dreamt 
of walks and talks upon the cliffs in the 
evening hours, when together they would 
try to fathom the mysterious message of 
the sea. 

And then the man smiled, for there 
would be one walk when he would have 
much to ask her. He was pretty sure of 
his answer, as are most wise men who 
put questions of that sort to the one 
woman they would pass their lives with. 
And now, every moment was taking 
him nearer to her, until at last he was so 
near that he could well afford the wish 
that he might stay the train for some 





moments, whilst he gathered for her of 
her favourites. 

He even pictured the smile she would 
flash upon the poppies first—then full 
upon him. He knew the exact tone 
in which she would reply to his question 
—why she loved poppies best of all? 

how she would say, “ Oh, 
because they are so warm, so alive in 
their humanity, so unlike humanity inso- 
much that they die in the full of their 
rich, glad beauty.” 

One more stop, and—well, there 
were no words, but he collected his 
belongings with the air of a man who 
would waste no time. “At last,” he 
muttered, and began to look for her 
on the small and crowded platform. 
She was not there, and the man felt 
the first chill of disappointment. 

Sure, he knew well enough she had 
been really ill, but then, he argued 
within himself, thank God, she was never 
so ill that she must needs do less than 
those things he was sure she would do. 
Delicate always, her delicacy had been 
but the excuse a strong man likes to 
have towards the woman of his choice. 
Besides, he hated your exuberantly 
healthy women, your women who can do 
most things outside their sex better than 
so many men. She was essentially a 
womanly woman, oftentimes aggravatingly 
—bewilderingly—so. 

Still, she might have met him. Of 
course, there was no real need why she 
should—no promise given or wish ex- 
pressed—but when a man has been sure 
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of an uncertainty he thinks he has a right 
to feel aggrieved at the nonfulfilment of 
his expectations. 

It was in this mood that he drove to 
her. So, little wonder that their meet- 
ing lacked much of the warmth of other 
meetings between those two, who had been 
less than lovers, yet more than friends. 

At first he seemed conscious only of 
some fresh notes in her voice, that fell 
upon him with a harsh discord, where he 
had expected harmony. Then he watched 
her face more closely. It was as study- 
ing the face of some stranger, and the 
more closely he watched, the more 
conscious of this he became. She looked 
ill—not ill in the old fragile way, that 
had held its charm, because one was 
always so sure that when the outward 
light was fading, the inward light shone 
brightest,—but tired and sallow-looking, 
with little shadows playing about eyes 
and mouth, and giving to the latter a 
discontented, petulant expression. 

Indeed, during those few days the 
man found her strangely petulant. There 
were few walks and fewer talks, and if at 
first he tried for that walk which had 
been uppermost in his thoughts on the 
journey down, he grew to desire it less as 
the days went on 

For ¢his was not the woman he had 
known—the woman whose wit had 
matched his, whose hopeful courage and 
ambitions had stimulated him to greater 
courage and fresh effort. Both earning 
their livelihood with their pen, though in 
divers directions, she had been wont to 
take the keenest interest in his written 
words, and he had grown to regard her 
both as his Critic and his Public, whilst 
her words of praise pleased him as no 
newspaper paragraph had ever done. 
She appeared to live in his successes, 
regarding her own work as but the means 
by which she should the better under- 
stand his. She had not been one of 
those women who had “ loomed large in 
her own view.” 


As the man measured and compared 
her—then with now—he was full of an 
angry impatience. Fate, or the little 
gods who sit aloft and work strange 
mischief with the destinies of hopes that 
had seemed so secure, were having the 
laugh at him—“ playing low down,” as he 
would have said to some of his friends. 
Besides he could not understand these 
moods, these whims, these fancies— 
long silences followed by bursts of 
trivialities. 

It was after one of these outbursts that 
he told her something of his thoughts— 
of the change in her. 

“We are not alone,” she answered 
gently. ‘There are you, and I, and 
Pain—and he claims most of me.” 

** You have been ill before.” 

“Ah, yes!” she said. “But then I 
have only seen you in the getting-well 
hours. Besides, I feel so old, so tired, as 
if my youth were left behind for someone 
else to find.” 

The man looked out at the sea, but it 
told him nothing. How could it, when 
her voice, always earnest, ever changing, 
had told him nothing? Silence might in 
very truth have become golden then, but 
he broke it. 

“T’ve always wondered,” said he, “what 
was a great gift to wish to women. I 
know now. Good health ; for bad health 
is hard lines on the woman, and it’s 
beastly rough on the people around her.” 

She answered him nothing at all, but 
the pair grew more ill at ease during 
their few remaining hours together. It 
was a positive relief when the moment of 
parting came. 

He had forgotten that he had ever had 
any definite purpose in coming, and she 
kept repeating to herself, in that odd way 
some women have, a quotation that at 
the moment seemed to have no meaning: 
“ Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image.” 


In the two years that followed they had 
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not met. Even her letters had become a 
rarity. The man had grown to smile 
when he looked at his old bookcase, in 
which there were hundreds of her letters. 
He had told her once that if he had paid 
her so much for every thousand words 
she would be a rich woman. I fancy he 
forgot to remind himself how he had 
added, that they were worth more than 
any riches to him. 

Her letters had altered from those in 
the old bookcase. He had not waited in, 
hours at a time, for the scraps that came 
to him now, filled with the idle chatter 
of meaningless nothings. He thought of 
her sometimes, whilst speaking of women 
in general with a great contempt for their 
inability—that inability for a continucus 
adaptation of themselves to man’s require- 
ments. 

Of her work in the world he knew little 
or nothing. They had few mutual friends, 
and so when he heard of a dinner given 
to her by the men and women of our day, 
who rule our literature, our morals, yea, 
our manners (the last very badly, let it be 
told), he was surprised, and a little indig- 
nant, that he was the last to hear of it. 
He received his invitation—not before he 
had made up his mind to go; for the 
sake of those old times he owed it to her 
that he should pay her even so empty an 
honour. Besides, he was curious to see 
what she looked like, and a man may be 
pardoned that much curiosity, when you 
reflect that her looks might have been of 
great moment to him. He even went to 
the extent of making a few enquiries 
amongst the people to whom she had 
been known; but he could gather 
nothing of her personality. All the worid 
knew was that she had won her place. 
The world we live in is f00 busy to con- 
cern itself with a woman, unless she has 
done something she ought not to do, or 
has become eccentric in a manner that is 
not pleasing to the majority. 

The man indulged in more reflections 
as he dressed for the dinner. He won- 


dered if she still looked sallow, and, 
during the process of tying his tie, he 
caught himself picturing the lines and 
shadows a little deeper upon her face. 
Yet I do not believe he was altogether 
happy: you see, he had almost passed 
into the reality of a bright dream, and it 
was not altogether his fault. Health is 
not a thing you may buy, even for those 
dearest, nor ill-health a thing you can 
easily live with for the sake of those 
nearest, and so the man was sorry—as 
we are all apt to be—for himself. 

She was late—and that, he remem- 
bered, was a new feature—and then—he 
looked. No—yes—it was she. But 
which was the dream—this, or those days 
by the sea ; or was it the old dream come 
back, like some cursed memory we would 
bury deep? How well, after all, he 
remembered those tones in her voice! 
He could almost swear it to be the self- 
same white gown—the flowers such as “e 
had given her, and the face——But there 
—she was holding out her hand to him, 
and he was stammering some words of 
congratulation which he had forgotten 
before she passed to her seat. 

“Keeps remarkably young, eh?” said 
a neighbour, and he answered in the 
affirmative, in a dazed condition, only 
remembering—remembrance lost in won- 
derment—and in pain. 

He paid little enough attention to the 
dinner, or to the speeches, but at last he 
became aware of her voice, and found 
himself listening to it. 

“Oh, yes,” she was saying, “I have 
had a good time, and if I only get a 
twentieth part of the good things you 
have been good enough to wish me, I 
should be rich indeed in all that many 
women hold so dear. And yet, had I 
been a man, making a speech to a 
woman, I think there is just one thing 
(being a man, you know). that I should 
have wished her.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“Cannot you guess ?” 





“I rise to do an unusual thing.” 
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“No, you are insatiable, for surely we 
have wished you every mortal thing ?” 

“ That is it ; ‘every mortal thing. But 
this is a something zmmortal, and so, 
womanlike, I can be sorry that you did 
not wish it to me.” 

“Give it up,” said the chairman. “I 
never was good at riddles. It can’t be 
youth ?” 

She laughed. “Oh, no. Did I not 
say it was a wish I should wish to a 
woman wereI aman? Now, if I were a 
man should I not be sure that a woman 
was youthful so long as she was charm- 
ing 2” 

(“Giving the old brute a chance for a 
compliment,” muttered the man watching 
her, under his breath.) 

“Why not make a speech to your- 
self ?” 

“No, no,” she replied hurriedly. But 
the request became more general as her 
“No” became more vehement. The 
man listening caught her eye. 

“It would be a novelty,” he said, sar- 
castically, and then was at a loss to 
fathom her look, as she said, “Very 
well, I will,” and rose to her feet. Years 
afterwards one man could still see her 
face, and the voice haunted him as only 
one woman’s voice can—and will. 

“My friends,” she began, ‘‘ I rise to 
do an unusual thing, because I am told 
it would be a novelty. Now you have 
been good, oh, so good, to me, and it 
seems that I can best repay you, in a 
world where there is little new, by giving 
you a novelty, though I earn a laugh. 
And you are to forget, you know, that it 
is awoman speaking. You are to imagine 
that I am a man, speaking to myself—a 
woman. I do wish that I could say that 
I were an old-fashioned one, but how can 
I, for years and years ago women lived 


side by side with contentment? If they 
gave less they exacted almost nothing, 
but lived their lives on the lines laid 
down for them by parents or husband. 
I think they were happier, those old- 
fashioned women. They had more time 
to be happy im, and the word ‘ideal’ 
had not burnt itself into so many hearts. 
Nowadays we must live up to an idea) ; 
we must create ideals. We put our idols 
on high pedestals, and we never see their 
clay feet for our tears. We never see 
that they are idols, because we never 
will; and so day by day women make 
unto themselves ‘graven images.’ And 
is it not written, nay, is it not truer than 
all that has been written, that ‘thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any graven image,’ 
in the likeness of aught? or its chill must 
squeeze the life-blood from your heart ; 
whilst hope shall empty itself, not into 
delight, but into despair. 

“Ah!” she went on with a complete 
change of voice, “I am a very woman, 
after all, speaking as a woman to women, 
and you did not wish me anything so 
cold as an idol amongst the many things 
you hoped for me this evening. You 
wished me Life—and Happiness—and a 
gladness that follows that—Success upon 
Success—oh, was there anything you did 
not wish me, except”—and she bent 
forward that she might meet the listening 
man’s eyes—‘“‘except Health—health, the 
greatest gift to woman, the proudest 
blessing? Fill your glasses and let us 
drink deep, again, and yet again—to 
health! What is greater, stronger, than 
health? And whatever gifts God has given 
you, it is rough on the people around you 
when He has withheld that.” 


The man awoke, and remembered— 
and understood. 





REWARD FOR A GOOD BOY. 
By B. E. Minns. 














‘* Mother, will you take me to see the football match this afternoon 
‘« No, darling, but if you are a very good boy mother will let you 


her clean her bicycle.” 
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THE VEILED MAN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISKS AND ADVENTURES OF SIDI AHAMADOU, 
SHEIKH OF THE AZJAR MARAUDERS, 


BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK GOBLE. 


III.—TuHeE SEcRErT oF SA. 


HROUGH the very 
heart of the barren, 
naked Saharan 
country, that bound- 
less sea of red-brown 
arid sands which, like 
the ocean itself, is 
subject to fitful 

moods of calm and storm, there runs a 

deep rocky ravine which has ever been a 

mystery to geographers. It commences 

near the shore of Lake Tsad, and, extend- 
ing for nearly eight hundred miles due 
north to Lake Melghir, is known as the 

Igharghar, and is the dried-up bed of a 

river which, with its tributaries, once 

rendered this bare wilderness one of the 
most fertile spots on earth, but which for 
upwards of two thousand years has ceased 
to flow. Strangely enough, the country 
traversed by this great stony ravine is to- 
day the most arid and inhospitable in the 
world. The river, which, according to 
the legendary stories told in the market- 
places of the desert towns, must have been 
as mighty as the Nile, dried up suddenly 
from some cause which has always puzzled 
geographers. A portion of its course, 
about two hundred miles, half filled with 
sand, has for ages been used as the 
caravan route between the city of Agades, 
the capital of the Air country, and Te- 
masinin, at the foot of the Tinghert 

Plateau, but the remainder is of such a 

rocky character as to be impassable, and 

has on many occasions served us as am- 











bush when fighting the Ouled Sliman 
marauders, our hereditary foes. 

While on one of these expeditions we 
were encamped in the shadow of some 
great rocks which had once been covered 
by the giant flood. Around us on every 
hand was the sandy waterless waste known 
by the ominous name of U?r-immandess, 
“ He (Allah) heareth not,” that is, is deaf 
to the cry of the waylaid traveller. It is 
a dismal tract, one of the most hot and 
arid in the whole of Northern Africa. 
The poison-wind blows almost continu 
ally, and the general appearance of the 
sand-dunes is altered almost hour by 
hour. We were six days’ march off an 
interesting little walled town I had once 
visited, called Azaka ’n Ahkar, where 
stands the curious tomb of a chieftain 
who fell during the Arab invasion over 
a thousand years ago, and to the west, 
within sight, was the low dark hill known 
to us as Mount Hikena, a spot feared 
universally throughout the desert as the 
abode of the jinns. 

Already had we engaged the fierce 
host of the Ouled Sliman in deadly con- 
flict at the well of Agnar, but finding our 
opponents armed with rifles procured 
from European traders, we had drawn 
off in an endeavour to entice them into 
the Wady Igharghar, where our superior 
knowledge of the ground would give us 
distinct advantage. Our losses three days 
before had been very serious, and our 
Sheikh Tamahu had despatched mes- 
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sengers in all haste to the oasis of Noum- 
en-Nas, six marches distant, to urge for- 
ward reinforcements. That night, when 
the moon had risen, I accompanied 
Hamoud, one of my companions as scout, 
to travel northward along the dried-up 
watercourse to make a reconnatssance, and 
to ascertain if the enemy were in the 
vicinity. To ride up that valley, choked 
by its myriad boulders, was impossible, 
therefore we were compelled to journey 
on foot. 

Had we ascended to the desert we 
should have imperilled our camp, for our 
enemies in search of us would undoubt- 
edly detect our presence. We had pitched 
our tents at a secluded inaccessible spot 
where the dried-up river had taken a sud- 
den bend, in the heart of a country scarcely 
ever traversed. Through the long brilliant 
night with my companion I pressed forward, 
sometimes clambering over rough rocks 
split by the heat of noon and chills of 
night, and at others sinking knee-deep in 
soft sand-drifts. When dawn spread we 
now and then clambered up the steep 
sides of the valley and cautiously took 
observations. In that region, the surface 
of the desert being perfectly flat, any 
object can be seen at great distances: 
therefore we at all times were careful not 
to stand upright, but remained crouched 
upon our faces. So dry also is the atmo- 
sphere that any sudden movement, such 
as the flapping of a burnoose or the swish 
of a horse’s tail, will cause sparks to be 
emitted. 

Beneath the milk-white sky of noon, 
when the fiery sun shone like a disc of 
burnished copper, we threw ourselves 
down beneath the shadow of a huge 
boulder to eat and rest. Hamoud, older 
than myself, was a typical nomad, bearded, 
bronzed, and a veritable giant in stature. 
His physical strength and power of en- 
durance was greater than that of any other 
of our tribesmen, and he was always 
amiable and light-hearted. While he lit 
nis keef-pipe and chatted I gazed about 
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me, noticing how, by the action of the 
eddying waters of this river, the very name 
of which is lost to us, the hard, grey rock 
above had been worn smooth and 
hollow. The mystery of the Igharghar 
had always attracted me since my earliest 
boyhood. Why this mighty stream, in some 
places nearly six miles wide, should have 
suddenly ceased to flow, fertilise, and give 
life to the great tract it traversed, was a 
problem which the wise men of ages had 
failed to solve. True, the One Merciful 
heard not in that wild, unfrequented 
region. It was the country accursed and 
forgotten of Allah. 

When, in the cooler hours, we resumed 
our journey, ever-watchful for the pre- 
sence of the Ouled Sliman, on every side 
we noticed unmistakeable traces of the 
enormous width and depth of the giant 
waterway. About noon on the second 
day I had ascended to the desert to scan 
the horizon, when I discovered some 
ruined masonry, half buried beneath its 
winding-sheet of sand. On the keystone 
of an arch I found an inscription in 
Roman characters, and here and there 
stood broken columns and portions of 
grey time-worn walls. 

It was the site of an effaced and for- 
gotten city ; acentre of culture and civili- 
sation which had owed its very existence 
to this great river, and had declined and 
fallen when the stream had so mysteriously 
ceased to flow. The once-fertile land 
had withered, and become a dreary sun- 
burnt uninhabitable wilderness. 

Ask any marabout from Morocco to far- 
off Tripoli, and he will declare that for 
some reason unknown, Allah, before the 
days of his Prophet, set the mark of his 
displeasure upon the country known to 
us as the Ahaggar. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the Ouled Slim4an, our 
enemies, should be known throughout 
the desert as The Children of Eblis. 

As, spear in hand, I walked at Hamoud’s 
side along that vanished fluvial basin we 
discussed the probable causes of the sud- 
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den failure of that mighty flow. He 
suggested that its source might by some 
means have become exhausted, but, geo- 
graphers having ages ago disposed of that 
point, I explained to him how every theory 
possible had already been put forward 
and dismissed. The mysterious forgotten 
river was still a geographical problem as 
great as the existence of open water at the 
poles. 

Through two more days we journeyed 
forward, ever-watchful yet discerning no 
sign of our enemies, but at length, coming 
to a steep bare cliff, once undoubtedly a 
roaring cataract, we found its granite bed 
had been worn into ridges two thousand 
years ago by the action of the torrent. 
At this point the plateau over which we 
had journeyed descended sheer and steep 
on to the plain of which we commanded 
an extensive view for many miles. An 
hour before sundown the sky had suddenly 
darkened, indicative of an approaching 
sandstorm, therefore we resolved to re- 


main there the night and retrace our 


steps next day. Our fears were realised. 
Shortly before midnight, as we sat to- 
gether smoking, the unclouded starry sky 
assumed an extraordinary clearness. The 
atmosphere was perfectly still, when 
suddenly in the east a black cloud began 
to rise with frightful rapidity, and soon 
covered half the heavens. Presently a 
strong gust of wind enveloped us with 
sand, and threw little pebbles as large as 
peas into our faces. Soon, while we 
crouched beneath a rock, we were sur- 
rounded by a dense cloud of sand, and 
stood still in impenetrable gloom. The 
storm was of unusual severity. Our eyes 
were filled with grit every time we ventured 
to open them. We did not dare to lie 
down for fear of being buried. The 
tempest at last passed, the night quickly 
grew clear again, and extricating ourselves 
from the sand that had drifted high about 
us, we lay down exhausted to sleep. 
Before dawn I rose, and, without dis- 
turbing the heavy slumber of my com- 
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panion, strode forth along the brink of the 
dried-up cataract to examine more closely 
the hitherto unexplored spot. The sun- 
whitened boulders were all worn smooth 
where the gigantic rush of the waters had 
whirled past them ere they dashed below 
into that once-fertile plain, and as I went 
along I presently discovered a place where 
I could descend the face of the cliff. 
Without difficulty I at last reached its 
base, and stepping forward placed my 
foot upon soft drifted sand that gave way 
beneath my tread. 

With startling suddenness a strange 
sound feli upon my ears, deafening me. 
I felt myself falling, and, in clutching 
frantically at the objects around, struck 
my head a violent blow. Then all con- 
sciousness became blotted out. 

How long I remained insensible I can- 
not tell. I have an idea that many hours 
must have elapsed, for, when painfully 
I struggled back to a knowledge of things 
about me, I found myself enveloped in 
a darkness blacker than night, my ears 
being filled by a continuous unceasing 
roar like thunder. I was chilled to 
the bone, and on stretching forth my 
hand found myself lying upon a mass 
of soft slime that, splashing over my face, 
had half suffocated me. With both hands 
outstretched I tried to discover into what 
noisome place I had so suddenly been 
precipitated. Intently I listened. The 
roaring was that of some mighty unseen 
torrent. 

Creeping cautiously forward upon my 
hands and knees, fearing lest I should 
stumble into any further chasm, I soon 
came to water flowing swiftly past. Then 
the truth dawned upon me that I was 
beside the bank of some unknown subter- 
ranean river. Of the extent of that dark 
cavernous place I could obtain no idea. 
Thrice I shouted with all my strength, but 
in that deafening roar my voice was echo- 
less. 

With a supplication to Allah to envelop 
me with the cloak of his protection, I 
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cautiously pursued my way over the 
stones and slime in the direction the un- 
seen stream was rushing. The incline 
was steep, and as the air seemed cool and 
fresh I felt assured there must be some 
outlet to the blessed light of day. Yet 


onward I crept slowly, chilled by the icy’ 


mud, until my limbs trembled and I was 
compelled to pause and rub them to 
prevent them becoming benumbed. 

Truly mine was an unenvious position. 
Throughout my life it- has been my en- 
deavour to tread those crooked and 
laborious paths whereby knowledge of 
hidden mysteries may be gained ; there- 
fore I worked on like a mole in the dark, 
and by diligent-industry gained ground 
considerably. During several hours I 
pushed my way forward, until at length 
my hands came into contact with a wali 
of rock which barred all further passage, 
although the water lapping it swirled past 
on its downward course. Eagerly I felt 
about the rock, searching for some mode 
of egress, but could find none. The wall 
of the enormous cavern extended sheer 
and unbroken for five hundred paces, 
then turned back in the direction I had 
already traversed. Thus was a terrible 
truth forced upon me. I was en- 
tombed. 

My injured head pained me frightfully, 
and I must have become weakened by loss 
of blood. ‘The terrors of that foul fear- 
some place, where the deafening roar was 
unceasing, and the blackness could be 
felt, overwhelmed me. I groped back to 
the edge of the roaring torrent exhausted, 
and sinking slept. 

When. I awoke I was amazed to find 
the cavern illumined by a faint greenish 
light just sufficient to enable me to see 
that the rushing foaming waters were of 
great width and volume, and that the 
cavern whence they came was low, but of 
vast extent. Then, turning towards the 
light, I found that it shone up through 
the water beyond the wall of rock which 
formed that side of the cave. At first the 


strange light puzzled me, but I soon ascer- 
tained that the subterranean river emptied 
itself into the open air at that spot, and that 
the sun Shining upon the water as it rushed 
out of its underground course, reflected the 
welcome light up to where I stood. The 
discovery held me breathless. I saw that in 
such enormous volume did those icy waters 
sweep down that the opening in the rock 
whence they were let free was completely 
filled. There was, after all, no exit. 

At the edge of the boiling torrent I 
stood, calmly contemplating the advisa- 
bility of plunging in and allowing myself 
to be swept out into the air. The only 
thing which deterred me from so doing 
was the fear that outside the cataract fell 
down from some dizzy height into a foam- 
ing flood below, in which case I must 
be either battered to death upon the rocks 
or drowned beneath the descending tons 
of water. The thought of this terrible 
fate thrilled me with horror. 

Of a sudden I heard above the roar a 
man’s voice; and startled, turned round 
and saw a long boat, shaped something 
like a canoe, containing two dark figures, 
being propelled swiftly towards me. 

Agape in wonder I stood watching 
them. 

Ere I could realise the truth they 
had run their craft up high and dry 
where I stood, and were beside me ques- 
tioning me in some strange unknown 
tongue. In that faint green light they 
looked weird impish figures. Small of 
stature, their skins were a lightish yel- 
low; they wore curious necklets and 
armlets of chased bones, and their loin- 
cloths were. scaly, like the skin of some 
fish or serpent. In their hands they both 
carried long barbed spears. They had 
been fishing, for their boat was nearly 
full. 

To their rapid questions I could only 
shake my head, when in an instant the 
roar of the waters increased until speech 
became impossible. ‘Terrified they both 
next second leaped into their boat and 
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dragged mein after them. Their prompt- 
itude saved my life, for ere an instant 
had elapsed our boat became lifted by an 
enormous inrush which flooded the whole 
cavern to a depth of many feet. Our boat 
rose so near the roof that we were com- 
pelled to crouch down to prevent our 
heads being jammed, and soon I found 
myself being rowed rapidly along in 
triumph into the impenetrable darkness. 
I had escaped death by a hair’s breadth, 
but what grim adventure was yet in store 
for me I dreaded to anticipate. 

My impish captors bent hard at their 
paddles, exchanging muttered words, until 
soon the roaring of the torrent sounded 
indistinct, and we found ourselves out 
upon a great subterranean lake of limit- 
less extent. The eyes of my companions, 
accustomed to that appalling darkness, 
could discern objects where I could 
distinguish nothing. As we went forward 
the current became weaker, and now and 
then I felt a splashing as a large fish was 
lifted from the water impaled upon a 
spear. Yet ever forward we kept on and 
on, for fully two hours, until suddenly I 
saw a faint glimmer of grey light upon the 
wide expanse of black water, and when 
we neared it I discerned that there was a 
huge crack in the roof of rock, and it was 
open to the sky, but so great was the 
distance to the world above that only a 
faint glimmer penetrated there. 

By its light I distinguished how clear 
and deep were the waters, and noticed 
that the fish my companions had caught 
were of a uniform grey colour, without 
eyes. In the impenetrable darkness of 
those subterranean depths the organs of 
vision, I afterwards ascertained, never 
developed. The eyes of the two men 
with me were also strange-looking, set 
closely together, dark and bead-like. 

But we paused not, holding straight 
upon our way, plunging again into the 
cavernous blackness, until presently there 
showed before us a golden shaft of sun- 
light striking full into the waters, and in a 
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few moments we emerged into an open 
space green and fertile, surrounded on 
every side by high rocks, honeycombed 
with small caves, while the great unknown 
river itself disappeared beyond into ‘a wide 
dark tunnel. 

Scarcely had we disembarked than the 
place literally swarmed with the uncanny- 
looking denizens of this underground 
realm, who, issuing from their cave-dwell- 
ings, eyed me curiously with greatest 
caution. I had not removed my A¢ham, 
and they undoubtedly were suspicious of 
a stranger who veiled his face. 

My captors, with much wild gesticu- 
lation, explained the circumstances in 
which they had discovered me, and 
presently, when I had been thoroughly 
inspected by all, and my appearance 
commented upon, my veil was surrepti- 
tiously snatched from my pallid face, and 
I was hurried into one of the small cell- 
like caverns, and there secured to the 
rock by a rudely constructed chain. Soon 
food was brought me, and the inhabitants 
of this curious unknown country formed a 
ring near the river-bank, and commenced 
to execute a kind of wild dance, accom- 
panied by fiendish yells, working them- 
selves into a frenzy, like the dancers of the 
Ouled Nails. For along time I watched 
their weird pantomimic gyrations, when 
at length my eyes were startled at behold- 
ing in the centre of the circle a tall man 
of much paler complexion than my own, 
dressed in a few dilapidated rags. Once 
or twice only I caught a glimpse of him, 
and then I recognised that his face was 
that of an European, and his dress the 
tattered remains of a French military 
uniform. His beard and moustache 
seemed ashen grey, and upon his haggard 
countenance, as he stood motionless and 
statuesque amid the dancers, was a weary 
look of blank despair. He also was a 
captive. 

The 


strange-looking, yellow-skinned 
people of this riparian region at length 
ceased dancing, and with one accord 





With one accord knelt around him in adoration. 
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knelt around him in adoration, worship- 
ping him as if he were an idol. The 
scene, as they gabbled words in an un- 
known tongue, was weird and impressive. 
My fellow-captive did not apparently 
notice me, therefore, fearing to rouse the 
ire of this hitherto undiscovered people by 
shouting, I possessed myself in patience. 
The curious form of pagan worship at last 
ended ; the unfortunate European was 
released and allowed to seek his abode, a 
small hole in the rock close to mine, and 
the impish-looking men dispersed, leaving 
me to my own dismal thoughts. Ere long 
the shadows lengthened as the sun sank 
behind the high rocks, and dusk crept on. 
About the open space which ‘served as 
street, men and women of the curious 
tribe squatted, smoked, and chattered, 
while others, entering their boats armed 
with fishing spears, paddled off down the 
subterranean stream in the direction I 
had come. Night fell, and at last the 
cave-dwellers slept. 

Slumber, however, came not to my 
wearied eyes, and for many hours I sat 
thinking over my strange position, my 
thoughts being suddenly disturbed by a 
noise as of someone moaning near me. 
It was the mysterious European. 

With slow steps and bent head he 
passed by, when, in a low clear voice, I 
accosted him in French. 

Startled, he halted, peering towards me, 
and when I had uttered a few reassuring 
words, telling him that I was his fellow- 
captive, he came towards me, looking 
half-suspiciously into my face, and en- 
quired my name. 

I told him who I was, then made a 
similar enquiry. 

““My name is Flatters,” he answered 
in Arabic. “Thou mayest, perhaps, have 
heard of me in thy wanderings through 
the desert ?” 

“Flatters!” I cried. “Art thou 
Colonel Flatters, the lost explorer whom 
the French have sought these three whole 
years ?” 
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“The same,” he answered, sighing 
deeply, his arms crossed over his breast. 
“For three years I have been held 
captive in this noisome Land of 
s4.” 

His tall dark figure stood out against 
the starlight, his head bowed in dejec- 
tion. By this brave explorer’s exploits, 
the whole world had more than once been 
thrilled. By his intrepidity and ability 
to withstand the sudden extremes of heat 
and cold in our Great Desert, the French 
War Department had been enabled to 
complete their map of the Saharan plains. 
It was he who explored all the hitherto 
unknown region around El Biodh, who 
discovered and published explanations of 
the wonderful ruins of Tikbaben, who 
found the Afeli source, who climbed the 
Mountain of Iraouen, and penetrated the 
country of the Ennitra, into which even 
we of the Azjar feared to venture. Twice 


he traversed the stony Tinghert table- 
land, but on the third occasion while in 
the far south near Lake Ts4d he suddenly 


disappeared, and although the French 
authorities had offered a reward of ten 
thousand francs to anyone who could 
solve the mystery of his death or capture, 
and had sent two formidable expeditions 
across the desert with a view of obtaining 
some tidings of him, all efforts had been 
futile. 

Yet he had been here, a prisoner in the 
hands of these uncanny dwellers beneath 
the earth’s surface ! 

“Hast thou made no attempt to es- 
cape?” I enquired, as he seated himself 
wearily upon a ledge of rock near me. 

“Yes,” he answered despondently, 
“but my diaries and geological collec- 
tions have been lost. All egress from 
this place is closed. Yon rocks are too 
sheer and high to be scaled, and the 
black flood hath risen so that there is 
neither entrance nor exit.” 

Briefly, I told him the manner in which 
I found myself in that dark cavern with 
its noisy torrent, and when I had finished 
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he explained the manner in which he had 
disappeared. 

“I ‘set forth from Algiers with five 
European companions, and after travel- 
ling for nine months along unfrequented 
paths in the inhospitable Ahagar, found 
myself at Mount El Aghil alone, all my 
fellow-travellers having died. Unable to 
return by the route I had come on 
account of the fierce hostility of the Kel- 
Rhela, whose vengeance I had narrowly 
escaped, I was compelled to push on still 
southward through the Air country, reach- 
ing at last, close to the dried-up course 
of the Igharghar, a large and curious 
oasis, the earth of which was perfectly 
black and quite soft, contrasting strangely 
with the dull red sand of the surrounding 
desert. The vegetation was luxuriant, 
water-melons grew in rich profusion, and 
in exploring it I discovered to my as- 
tonishment a small but beautiful lake. 
The oasis abounded in large rocks, and 
in one of these I found an opening with 
curious signs rudely carved at the en- 
trance. They appeared to be the hiero- 
glyphics of some ancient race, and their 
strange character aroused my curiosity. 
Unlike any hitherto discovered they were 
of huge design, representing men, mon- 
strosities, and animals of unknown species, 
yet only superficially outlined, apparently 
with the most inadequate tools. Not 
only were they at the entrance, but on 
lighting a torch I found the interior of 
the cavern completely covered by these 
grotesque drawings, and it was while en- 
gaged in these interesting investigations 
that I suddenly stumbled into a narrow 
chasm that had evidently been hidden 
by dried branches to form a pitfall for 
the unwary. When I recovered con- 
sciousness I, like thyself, found myself 
captive in the hands of these fierce primi- 
tive barbarians of the nether world.” 

“But who are they?” I enquired. “I 
have never heard mention of them be- 
fore.” 

“Nor I,” he answered. ‘To our world 


they are as absolutely unknown as this 
mighty subterranean flood. During my 
captivity I have managed to learn some 
words of their tongue. Their gloomy 
mysterious region is known to them as 
Sa.” 

“But the river itself amazes me,” I 
observed. 

“True. Our accidental discoveries 
have proved an important geographical 
fact hitherto undreamed of, namely, that 
the reason the mighty Igharghar no longer 
flows to irrigate the desert is because it 
has found a subterranean channel, and 
for ages has been roaring on beneath its 
ancient bed towards the sea.” 

“Whence, in your opinion, cometh 
this mysterious river?” I enquired. 

“From Lake Tsid undoubtedly. The 
fish in its waters, although grey and sight- 
less because of the perpetual darkness in 
which they live, are of the same species 
as those I found in the lake. The 
strangest part of my -adventure is that 
these people, never having before seen 
a white man, believe me to be some 
supernatural visitant and worship me as 
SA, their principal God.” 

Then, while he listened attentively, I 
told him of the cavern where the river 
apparently rushed out into the open air, 
and suggested that as a desperate and last 
resource we might endeavour to escape 
by plunging into the chilly stream and 
allowing ourselves to be carried forth 
into the unknown. On due consideration, 
however, we agreed that this project was 
not feasible on account of the swollen 
state of the dark flood, and as an alter- 
native resolved to steal one of the canoes 
and explore the upper reaches of the 
mysterious underground stream. This 
decision we followed by immediate action. 
The explorer, obtaininga roughly fashioned 
hammer of stone from his own little cave, 
quickly severed my fetters, and together 
we crept out across the small deserted 
grass-plain to where the boats were 
moored. In one of them we found 
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paddles, torches, and spears, and stepping 
in, pushed off and shot silently out into 
the darkness. Ere we had done so, how- 
ever, we heard.a loud ringing shout close 
to the bank. Our flight had been dis- 
covered. 

We each seized a paddle and pulled 
away with all our might against the stream. 
Quickly we entered the cavern opposite 
that through which I had been conveyed. 
[he blackness was complete, but we 
strained every muscle in our efforts to 
propel forward our frail craft. Soon be- 
hind us we heard the wild fierce yells of 
our pursuers, and knowing that their eyes, 
accustomed to that appalling gloom, 
could discern objects where we of the 
outer world could detect nothing, we 
feared lest we might be overtaken. Their 


angry voices’ echoed weirdly along the 
rocky roof, and we could hear the violent 
splashing of their paddles as they sped 
along in our wake. 

In this mad dash into the unknown 
realm of perpetual. night we shot forward 


with utter disregard of what dangers lay 
before. We knew not from what moment 
to another whether we were heading up 
the great broad river, or whether rowing 
straight towards the rocky sides of the 
cavern. So hight and flimsy was our 
craft that the least collision with a piece of 
jutting rock would: have sent us down to 
depths unfathomable. At that moment 
we were enveloped by a hundred perils. 

To our surprise and profound satisfac- 
tion, we at length realised that the voices 
of our irate pursuers were growing fainter. 
They had evidently mistaken the direc- 
tion we had taken, therefore we slowed ur, 
and presently rested, spent and panting. 

I could hear the French officer’s hard 
breathing, but the darkness was so intense 
that we could not see each other. 

“We have unconsciously entered a tri- 
butary of the main stream,” he observed, 
gasping for breath., “ Listen, the sounds 
are receding. At least for the present we 
are safe. Let us rest.” 


Nothing loth, I bent slowly across my 
paddle, now and then pulling a few strokes 
to prevent us drifting, and discussingour 
position in a low voice so that no echo 
should betray our presence. Thus we 
remained fully half an hour, until both of 
us had refreshed ourselves, then together 
we paddled on swiftly, yet full of caution. 
No glimmer of light penetrated that 
dispiriting gloom, and we feared to ignite 
one of our torches. ‘Toiling forward, the 
perspiration rolling off us in great beads, 
we still continued pulling against the strong 
current for several hours, until suddenly 
we saw before us two large shafts of 
brilliant light striking down from above 
into the water. Slowly we approached 
lest any of the denizens of SA should be 
lurking there, but ere long as we came 
nearer our eyes were dazzled by a sight 
so amazing that expressions of wonder 
involuntarily escaped our parched lips. 

In the light before us we saw clearly 
outlined a colossal face with hideous grin 
carved from the black rock. It was truly 
gigantic, marvellously fashioned, with 
huge ears and an expression absolutely 
demoniacal, two shafts of bright light 
issuing forth from the eyes giving it an 
expression of intense ferocity. We rested 
on our paddles beneath it, and looked up 
aghast. 

“This,” cried Colonel Flatters, ‘‘ must 
be the god Sa, of whom I have heard so 
much during my sojourn with these 
people. He is their principal deity, and 
supposed to be the inexorable guardian of 
this remarkable kingdom.” 

“See!” I exclaimed, regarding the ex- 
traordinary stone countenance in amaze- 
“The light from those eyes is 


They are merely holes upon 
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ment. 
sunlight ! 
which the declining sun is shining ful 

And such it proved to be. Through 
the round apertures far up above light and 
air were admitted from the desert. 

When at last our vision became accus- 
tomed to the welcome rays of light we 
made another bewildering discovery. The 
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rock descended sheer into the black flood, 
but in little niches which had been rudely 
fashioned, lay small heaps of gold orna- 
ments and glittering gems, the sacrifices 
of this stone god's votaries. Together we 
pulled our canoe close to the rock, taking 
care that the rapid swirl of the current did 
not hurl our craft against the jagged stones, 
and with my hand I clutched a heap of 
fine ornaments set with emeralds, pearls, 
and diamonds. In the sunlight we both 
examined them, finding they were evi- 
dently of very ancient manufacture, pos- 
sibly the spoils of war against some 
long-forgotten but cultured nation. In 
workmanship they were similar to the 
ornaments found in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt; they had evidently never been 
manufactured by the barbarous people 
into whose possession they had passed. 

Before us was blackness impenetrable, 
and upon our ears there broke a distant 
roar, as of acataract. The sound appalled 
us. If a cataract actually lay before, then 
escape was absolutely hopeless. 

But the fact that far above gleamed the 
sun gave us renewed courage, and after 
some discussion we became convinced 
that, this colossal face being regarded as 
the guardian of the unexplored country, 
an exit existed there. After some diffi- 
culty we ignited one of our torches, and 
with it stuck in the bows of the canoe, 
rode backwards and forwards, minutely 
examining the base of the rock. Once we 
passed so near that my companion was 
able to secure a handful of gems for him- 
self, and both of us secreted these stolen 
votive offerings about our garments. The 
two parallel shafts of light from the eyes 
of the graven monstrosity, striking deep 
into the river, revealed curious fish and 
water-snakes disporting themselves around 
the boat, while great black bats which had 
come in through the two openings, 
startled by our presence, circled about 
us ominously with wide-spread flapping 
wings. 

The water glittering beneath the torch’s 
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uncertain rays flowed past so swiftly, that 
we were compelled to continue pulling in 
order to remain abreast of the idol. Long 
and earnestly we both searched to find 
some means by which we could reach the 
two holes that formed the idol’s eyes, yet 
they seemed so small that it was question- 
able whether, even if we successfully 
clambered up the sculptured face, we 
could squeeze our bodies through. A 
dozen times we allowed the canoe to drift 
past while I endeavoured to discover some 
means by which to reach those glaring 
eyes. But the bright sunlight dazzled us, 
and beyond the tiny niches filled with 
jewels there was no other inequality to 
serve as foothold to gain the narrow ledge 
which formed the lips. Again, if I made 
a false step I should be instantly swept 
away by the swirling current and lost for 
ever in the dark whirling flood. 

At length, however, my companion, 
muscular and agile, succeeded in spring- 
ing clear of the canoe and gripping one of 
the small niches, tossing the jewels into 
the water by his frantic efforts. For an 
instant he struggled, his legs dangling in 
mid-air, then presently his toes found foot- 
hold, and he commenced slowly to 
clamber up the chin of the gigantic 
visage towards a kind of long ledge. I 
watched his progress breathlessly, not 
daring to utter a word, but keeping the 
canoe in readiness to row after him if he 
fell. With difficulty he ascended, clinging 
on to the face of the rock until he reached 
the great grinning mouth and stood up 
facing me. 

“What do you find?” I shouted, my 
voice echoing weirdly. I had noticed 
that as he glanced along the spot where 
he stood his face became transfixed by 
horror. 

* Follow me,” he 


replied hoarsely. 
“ Have a care, a single false step means 
death!” 

At that instant the boat was passing the 
spot where he had gripped the rock’s face, 
and without hesitation I followed his 
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example and sprang, clutching the narrow 
slippery ledge with both hands, My feet 
found a resting-place, yet next second a 
thought which crossed my mind held me 
appalled. I had omitted to moor the 
boat. 

Over my shoulder I threw a hasty 
glance. It had already drifted out of 
sight. 

I heard my white companion shouting, 
but taking no heed toiled on up the great 
face until a strong helping hand gripped 
mine, and I found myself standing beside 
him upon the narrow ledge forming the 
lips of the hideous countenance. 

Next instant glancing round my eyes 
encountered a sight which held me petri- 
fied. 

A long dark aperture, about the height 
of myself, formed the mouth, and set 
therein were broad sharp teeth of rusted 
sword-blades, which, overlapping, pre- 
vented entrance to the cavernous throat. 
Twenty blades were set in the jaw above 
and twenty below, forming an impass- 
able barrier of razor-edged spikes. Our 
only means of escape being cut off by the 
drifting of the canoe, one fact alone re- 
mained to give us courage. From where 
we stood we recognised the utter impossi- 
bility of passing through the eyes of the 
colossus, yet, as together we looked at 
the formidable teeth, we saw a human 
skeleton lying beneath them. The skull 
was beyond the row of blades, the legs 
towards us, proving that some means 
existed by which those jaws could be 
opened. ‘The unfortunate man had, ap- 
parently, been impaled by the descending 
blades while in the act of escaping. 

After brief consultation we began an 
active search to discover the means by 
which the mouth could be opened. What 
lay beyond in that dark cavernous throat 
we knew not, though we strained our eyes 
into the blackness, and shook the sharp 
steel spikes in a vain endeavour to loosen 
them. Fora full hour we searched, dis- 
covering nothing to lead us to any solu- 
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tion of the problem. That freedom lay 
beyond we felt convinced, by reason of 
the light and air from above ; but what- 
ever were the means employed to raise 
the deadly jaw they were secret. Time 
after time we examined every nook and 
crevice minutely, until at last, when just 
about to give up our search as futile, I 
suddenly espied, projecting from the 
river’s surface, a short bar of iron, with 
the appearance of a lever. 

To reach it was imperative, therefore at 
imminent risk I let myself carefully over 
the edge of the rock, slowly lowering my 
body until I could grip it. Beneath my 
weight it slowly gave way, and next in- 
stant there was a loud gurgling as of 
water drawn in by a vacuum, followed 
immediately by a harsh metallic grating 
sound. 

* At last!” I heard the Colonel cry in 
French. “It rises! Be careful how you 
ascend.” 

Slowly, and with infinite care, I crept 
upward, but as I did so I heard my com- 
panion’s echoing footsteps receding into 
the gloomy throat of Sa, yet just as I had 
gained the ledge forming the lips I heard 
a piercing shriek, followed by a loud 
splash. 

I shouted, but there was no answer. 
My companion had stumbled into some 
chasm, and I was alone. The light of the 
hideous eyes had died out, and the spot 
was in almost total darkness. A dozen 
times I called his name, but there was no 
reassuring reply. Then, cautiously creep- 
ing forward upon my hands and knees, 
fearing the worst, I soon came to the edge 
of an abyss. Some stones I gathered, and 
flung in. By the sound of the splash I 
knew the water must be of enormous 
depth. There, in that dark uncanny spot, 
had Colonel Flatters, the great explorer, 
whose intrepidity has been for years ad- 
mired by the world, met his death. 

A long time I spent alternately shout- 
ing and listening. He might, I reflected, 
have been saved by falling stunned upon 
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some rocky ledge. But I remembered 
hearing the splash. No, he had, un- 
doubtedly, been precipitated into the 
water: the inky flood had closed over 
him. 

After diligent search I found a spot 
where the abyss ended, and again crept 
forward, still in darkness most intense. 
Yet the air seemed fresh, and I felt con- 
vinced that some outlet must lie beyond. 
How long, however, I toiled on in that 
narrow tunnel I know not, save that its 
dampness chilled me; and when at last 
it widened in ascending, I found myself a 
few minutes afterwards amid brushwood 
and brambles in the outer world where 
the stars shone overhead. 

That night I wandered across the large 
fertile tract, but could not at first recog- 


nise it. When dawn spread, however, I 


saw around me a ridge of dunes that were 
familiar landmarks, and recognised, tc 
my amazement, that I was at the oasis 
of Am Ohannan, on the direct caravan 
route that runs across the barren Afeléle 


to Touat. 

I had travelled nearly seventy miles in 
a subterranean region unknown to man, 
but in so doing had solved the problem 


that had so long puzzled geographers, 
the reason why the Ighargher no longer 
flowed. Besides, I had ascertained the 
fate of the hapless explorer, whose loss is 
lamented by both Arabs and Roumis to 
this day. Within one moon of my escape 
I was enabled to rejoin my people, and 
when news of my adventure reached the 
Bureau Arabe, in Algiers, I was sum- 
moned thither to give a detailed account 
of it before a small assembly of geogra- 
phers and military officers, 

This I did, a report of it appearing in Eng- 
lish in the Geographical Journal a month 
later. Of late, several attempts have been 
made by French expeditions to reach that 
uncanny realm of eternal darkness, but 
without success, Its entrance beneath the 
dry cataract of the Igharghar is now merely 
an overflowing well, around which a little 
herbage has grown, while its exit on the 
Am Ohannan I have unfortunately failed 
to re-discover. But since this strange ad- 
venture I have been known among my 
fellow-tribesmen throughout the desert 
as ‘El Waci,” or The Teacher, because I 
have been enabled to prove to the French 
the existence of an undreamed-of region, 
and to elucidate the Secret of Sa. 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


|\HAT “passion for romance” 

which succeeded, however 
temporarily, the craze after 
sex-problems and dissecting- 

room realism appears to have captured 
several writers, of strongly contrasted 
method, to whom it bids fair to open 
‘fresh fields of fair renown.” It will be 
recollected that Mr. Allen Upward gave 
us, not very long ago, a series of daringly 
conceived “ Mysteries of the Courts of 
Europe” in which he took as his models 
the actual figures of departed great ones, 
and wrote around their personalities the 
things that might or ought to have 
happened. And now we have Mr. Max 
Pemberton threatening a series of highly- 
wrought stories founded upon central 
incidents of the French Revolution, while 


Mr. Francis Gribble is said to be about to 
start in a somewhat similar direction with a 
number of stories based on episodes of 
French history during the present century. 
Mr. Gribble’s work will be differentiated 
from that of Mr. Upward by the fact that 
the former does not profess to be doing 
ought save romancing, whereas the latter 
blithely reads his own secret into the 
most tragic themes. Besides the three 
writers aamed, Mr. Barry Pain—whose 
Octave of Claudius (Harper) relieved the 
tedium of a dull season and went into 
a second edition—has been caught by the 
prevailing craze, and has written, or is 
writing, what may perhaps be described 
as a romantic history of Robin Hood 
and his times. It will be interesting to 
see how Mr. Pain treats his theme, partly 
2N 
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by reason of the voluminous Robin Hood 
literature extant, and partly because it is 
a theme affording as great scope for 
humorous as for romantic treatment. 

In bookland and on the stage it is the 
same—the passion for romance continues 
uppermost, and after an English Gil de 
Bérault we are to have an English 
d’Artagnon. We are asked to believe 
that the continuance of this romance 
renascence is among “signs” the most 
healthy—and we subscribe to this belief 
all the more readily on account of the 
long, long day of the problem-pessimism 
that preceded it. Lut is the day of 
neurotic novel and problem-play over 
even for the present? The book to 
which readers as a class may remain 
problem-blind— O fortunate senex ! — 
comes as water to the thirsty. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the 
publication of the late Mr. du Maurier’s 
last novel—curiously described as_ his 
“new” work—Zhe Martian (Harper). 


Mr. Henry James has almost coincidently 
written a particularly fine and sympathetic 
appreciation of his dead friend, informed 


with much delicacy of expression. Says 
Mr. James :— 

“Every road led him to Rome—to some 
more assured and assuaged outlook upon 
something that could feel more and more 
his particular perception of the lovable 
and admirable, a faculty that I scarce 
know how to describe but as a positive 
tenderness of the visual sense. It was in 
nothing more striking than in its marked 
increase as he grew older, an increase 
beautifully independent of fhe perturbed 
conditions of sight accompanying his 
last few years and his latest pictoria’ work, 
and vividly enough indicated I think, in 
every chapter of Zhe Martian. The 
difficulty is that to refer to the preoccupa- 
tions and circumstances of his final time 
is to refer to matters as to which, from 
the moment he began to write, he put 
himself, in the field, in advance of any 
other reporter. He has spoken 
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of these things and others in the book in 
which, of the series, he speaks, I think— 
and most intimately and irrepressibly,— 
of the greatest number; so that I can 
only come afterwards with a brief and 
ineffectual stroke. Therefore I glance but 
for a moment at the perpetual service they 
rendered, in Punch, to his summer and 
autumn work, which, from long before, 
had given me betimes all needed fore- 
taste and sympathy.” 

The dead season of the year for books— 
so unusually “dead” in 1897 by reason of 
the intrusiveness of the time of Jubilee— 
is past and gone. Every publisher is 
putting out the most that he can put out, 
and th2 publications in fiction especially 
are quite unusually numerous. While the 
Messrs. Methuen have brought out Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s newand exciting romance, 
The Pomp of the Lavilettes, and the Messrs. 
Hutchinson Mr. Morley Roberts’ charac- 
teristic Zhe Adventure of the Broad Arrow, 
the firm of Smith & Elder have issued 
Mr. Seton Merriman’s latest novel. 
There is much virtue in a title, and Mr. 
Merriman’s Jn KXedar’s Tents at once 
suggests an attractive and dramatically- 
powerful theme. Let it at once be said 
that if he has scarcely maintained the 
high level of Zhe Sowers, this novelist has 
by no means disappointed expectations. 
In some sense—though of course not in 
the sense that Mr. Meredith or Mr. 
Henry James is—a writer like Seton 
Merriman is caviare to the general reader. 
It requires a delicate palate to a »preciate 
him to the full. In Zn Kedar's Tents 
there are at least two characters—those 
of the Englishman Conynghan: and of 
the Spanish girl Estella—as delicately 
chiselled as they are human. It is 
further noteworthy from the artistically- 
drawn character of the old General, who 
is likewise the father of Estella~a 
Spanish grandee of the most truly idea! 
type. It is evident that Mr. Merriman 
is familiar with his Spain, even as he 
knows his Russia. The period of time 
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Illustration from Gilbert Parker's ‘‘ The Trail of the Sword.” 


(Published by Messrs Methuen & Co.) 
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with which /n Aedar’s Tents deals is the 
very late forties, a time that conveniently 
synchronises, for the purposes of the 
story, with the year of political faction 
and uprising in the Iberian peninsula. 
Apart from the main interest of the tale, 
the author succeeds in maintaining to the 
iast page a pleasing simplicity in style and 
diction. In illustration of this it may be 
of interest to quote the concluding words 
of the final chapter :— 

“*T)o not awake her,’ he whispered. 
‘Let all sleeping things sleep.’ 

“Conyngham passed down the stairs 
noiselessly, and through the doorway into 
the garden. 

“*And at 
chanted,’ said Concha, 
go 


the end—-the Gloria is 
watching him 


“The scent of the violets greeted 
Conyngham as he went forward beneath 
the trees planted there in the Moslems’ 


day. The running water murmured 


sleepily as it hurricd in its narrow channel 


towards the outlet through the grey wall, 
whence it leapt four hundred feet into the 
Tajo below. 

“Estella was seated in the shade of a 
gnarled fig-tree, where tables and chairs 
indicated the Spanish habit of an out-of- 
door existence. She rose as he came 
towards her and met his eyes gravely. A 
gleam of sun glancing through the leaves 
fell on her golden hair, half hidden by the 
mantilla, and showed that she was pale 
with some fear or desire. 

“ *Sejfiorita,’ he said, ‘I have brought 
you the letter.’ 

‘“‘He held it out and she took it, 
turning over the worn envelope absent- 
mindedly. 

“**T have not read it myself, and am per- 
mitted to give it to you on one condition, 
namely, that you destroy it as soon as you 
have read it.’ 

‘* She looked at it again. 

**It contains the lives of many men 
—their lives and the happiness of those 
connected with them,’ said Conyngham. 
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‘That is what you hold in your hand, 
Seforita—as well as my life and happi- 
ness.’ 

“She raised her dark eyes to his for a 
moment, and their tenderness was not of 
earth or of this world at all. Then she 
tore the envelope and its contents slowly 
into a hundred pieces, and dropped the 
fluttering papers into the stream pacing in 
its marble bed towards the Tajo and the 
oblivion of the sea. 

““*There—I have destroyed the letter,’ 
she said, with a thoughtful little smile. 
Then looking up shé met his eyes. 

“*T did not want it. I am glad you 
gave it to me. It will make a difference 
toour lives. ‘Though—lI never wanted it.” 

“Then she came slowly towards him.” 

In poetry we have lately had at least 
two notable little volumes, to wit, Ella 
Fuller-Maitland’s 7he Song- Book of Bethia 
Hardacre (Chapman & Hall), and the 
long-promised, long-looked-for, “collected” 
edition of Mr. George Meredith’s verse. 
To mention—and alas ! that mere mention 
must suffice—the last first, the Meredith 
volume contains, among other things of 
beauty, a gem of lyrical writing opening 
as follows : | 

‘* Sweet as Eden is the air 
And Eden-sweet the ray. 
No Paradise is lost for them 
Who foot by branching root and stem, 
And lightly with the woodland share 
The change of night and day.” 

Mrs. Fuller-Maitland, too, proves her 
ability to move us to laughter and to tears. 
Her “ Song-book ” is something different 
to the run of poetry with which readers 
are always glutted, and we could scarcely 
pay her a higher compliment than by 
reproducing the following stanza from 
‘* All ends in Song”: 

** All ends in song—the doing and undoing, 

The taken fortress, and the lost campaign ; 
The patient waiting, and the hot pursuing, 

The pride of life, the peril and the pain ; 

All ends in song—love, honour, bliss, and woe, 
The glad heart’s thrill, the sad heart’s bitter 
throe.” 
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THE SOUL’S PASSING. 


BY ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT. 


HE Soul went forth, stark still the Body 
lay, 
And Charon stood to show the Soul the way. 


Dark drawn his face, and dumb he stood, nor 


made 
He any move. The Soul was sore afraid. 


I like not to go with thee, sure would I 
Much rather lay me with my dust and die. 


Thy stream runs slothful, sullen swirls and slow, 
Black roll its floods. I fear! I shall not go! 


I dare not leave the World, my all is here ; 
My babes, their mother, each that I hold dear. 


Must I my earth-life rend and cast away ? 
I’ve made no plan for other. Here I stay! 


But Charon answered neither Yea nor Nay, 
He slid the slimy bank and led the way. 


Out on the mirk stream cries of fear and dole: 
Float Charon silent and a shuddering Soul. 





A HONEYMOON 


HYDROPATHIC. 


BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. R. WALTERS. 


ELL! what is it now?” I ex- 

claimed, as the door of my room 
opened in a way that could only herald 
the approach of a certain individual 
amongst those of whose acquaintance I 
had" the honour, and a shock-haired young 
Scotchman entered with a preoccupied 
and embarrassed air. This Dougal Fer- 
guson was as good a fellow at a pinch as 
ever lived, but unquestionably feather- 
headed. His father, a dour Scotch 


minister, with virtue of the most re- 
pulsive kind, in a moment of mental 
aberration had been infatuated by, and 
had married, a laughing-eyed waif from 
the South, a black-haired Spanish girl, 
who openly derided the Elysian mys- 
teries of the Free Kirk, and scan- 
dalised and fascinated by turns the 
members of the diminutive commu- 
nity into which Fate, which apparently 
enjoys a covert joke as much as Lord 


‘* That is the very thing I proposed to do,” 
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Rosebery, had thrown her. Their off- 
spring was this Dougal, an individual in 
whom his mother’s versatility was blended 
in the oddest way with the grim simplicity 
of his other parent, at once full of fine 
sentiments and brutal common-sense, 
romantic and prosaic, so mercenary 
that he would have certainly raised a 
“ bawbee” without compunction on the 
very torch of Love itself, if he could 
have laid held of that article, and yet a 
keen sufferer himselt from the scorch- 
ings of that celestial flame. Just lately 
Dougal had singed his wings rather badly 
in this direction, and consequently had 
forsworn for a month at least the whole 
race of lovers, and in the gloomy abstrac- 
tion of a more than usually sombre state 
of mind had been engaged in the con- 
sideration of all sorts of schemes for their 
curtailment and suppression. 

Now, nothing is so unpleasant to the 
imperfect human heart as to witness 
others in the enjoyment of pleasures from 
which our own virtue or necessities debar 
us, and the lovelorn Dougal, having taken 
a summer outing to a well-known north- 
ern watering-place to let solitude and sea 
air heal the raw wounds inflicted on him 
by one of the faithless sex, had come 
back shocked and pained beyond mea- 
sure, it appeared, at the number of newly- 
married couples he had observed at that 
seaside place wandering about, a nuisance 
to the sober-minded public, and an em- 
barrassment, in the first flush of their self- 
consciousness, even to themselves. 

All this I found outlateron. I greeted 
my friend as he stalked into my room as 
heartily as though he were a rich uncle 
come to consult me about the making of 
his will. I gave hima chair, and down 
we sat facing each other, and “ What is it, 
old fellow?” I asked again. “If it is 
another ‘ pony’ you want to borrow,” I 
said—leading up gently to another weak- 
ness of his—“why, it might be managed!” 
But Dougal only shook his head and 
stared at me vacantly. 
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“Then, perhaps you have writter a 
poem, or invented something?” I ven- 
tured— suiting my guesses to the utter 
blankness of his face. 

Again he shook his head. “Surely,” 
was my next venture, “you are not in 
love again! I should have thought you 
had had enough of love to last you for 
some time to come.” 

“Enough!” said the Scotchman, at last 
moved out of his silence, his expressive 
eyes flashing with virtuous indignation as 
he placed his hands upon his knees and, 
leaning forward, addressed me in a rich 
Doric which I dare not attempt to imitate. 
“Enough man! ay, andtoomuch. Here 
I go down to the sea just to improve my 
nerves at a moderate cutlay, and to escape 
the whole of womankind, and what doI find ? 
Why, that a miserable lot of weak-headed 
young men, with a month’s salary in their 
pockets and a month’s leave of absence, 
have taken advantage of this juncture of 
circumstances to get married to an equally 
misguided lot of girls, and are carrying on 
their silly billings and cooings in every 
nook and corner. Nerves! why, sir, these 
things make the country intolerable to a 
person of delicacy. You stumble on 
vagrant lovers in every hotel passage ; if 
you fly for solitude to the sea-shore, every 
cove and nook behind the rocks is am- 
bushed with waist-encircling idiots; the 
ccuntry lanes are made intolerable to the 
man of susceptibilities by them ; the tops 
of coaches are unsafe to the modest bach- 
elor ; the saloons of the touring steamers 
are haunted by their dual presences ; whole 
trains at a time are reserved for their com- 
partmental selfishness by hireling guards, 
and so on, until at last the man who has 
a soul above such frailties, and would fain 
escape from all this nonsense, flits miser- 
ably, a very Eugene Aram, from place to 
place, seeing amorous forms in every 
shadow on his path, and everywhere hear- 
ing tender whispers he was never meant to 
hear!” 

“ Well, but,” I said, “ how ¢an this be 
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helped? Young men will be susceptible 
and maids melting ; you could not shut 
them up in one place during the brief 
delicious month of their idiocy.” 

“Why, now,” answered the Scotsman 
enthusiastically, “ that is the very thing I 
proposed to do. I have here,” and he 
unfurled a roll of manuscript and a huge, 
coloured ground-plan of some building, 
“the rough draft and sketch plan of a 


splendid idea that 
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tial and reasonable than any of theirs? 
You have nothing to say ?—very well then, 
I will go on! My planis to impound 
all these connubial stragglers who render 
every place a terror at certain seasons, 
but I have no wish to punish them for 
their afflictions—I mean to treat them with 
firmness, it is true, but without severity.” 
“This is good of you!” I murmured 
sympathetically, remembering how nearly 
Dougal himself had 





occurred to me a 
day or two ago. To 
shut up these poor 
wretches by law until 
they come to their 
senses and are ready 
to take life like 
rational beings is 
exactly what I want 
to do. My plan is 
that an official cara- 
vansary should be 
built in every spot 
by the 








frequented 
newly-married on the 
most comfortable and 
luxurious plan.” 


“A sumptuous 
pound,” I ventured 
to interpolate, “for 
errant hymeneal 
sheep?” 

“Call it what you 
like,” retorted Dou- 
gal, “‘my own idea 
was to name the 
places ‘honeymoon hydropathics’ or some- 
thing like it (though the name does not 
much matter), and into these places all 
lovers would be compelled to go and 
stay under lock and key for their in- 
sensate period—oh, you need not shake 
your head and mutter about fads, is not 
this the meridian age of the faddists >— 
I tell you the crotchet:is the Moloch of 
the age to which all men must bow the 
knee, and why should not I have a 
crotchet a hundred times more substan- 


“With a month's salary in their pockets.” 


been one of the crew. 

‘“Not only so,” 
he continued, “ but 
their places of deten- 
thon may even be 
luxurious. The first 
thing would be a 
good site for the 
Hydro., and I think 
I can supply the 
trial establishment, 
for a reasonable sum, 
with just such a spot 
as is needed.” 

“A combination 
of business and phil- 
anthropy!” I sug- 
gested. “Truly, 
Dougal, there is no 
species of charity so 
pleasant as that of 
making other people 
decorous at their own 
expense.” 

“The Hydro. will 
face south,” he con- 
tinued, without noticing my interruptions, 
“so as to get the full sunshine, for damp- 
ness is deadly to the green shoots of mar- 
riage ; it drives nuptial affection back upon 
its sources, and postpones the malady I 
want to get over and done with as quickly 
as may be. There should be beautiful 
scenery in the neighbourhood, with mossy 
walks, just wide enough for two abreast, 
leading to shady dells.” 

“The subject is making you poetical, ] 
am afraid,” 








“* An abundance of arcades and alcoves.” 
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“__ And little booths, judiciously planted, 
where light refreshments might be sold, as 
well as tobacco for the men and hairpins 
and looking-glasses for the women—your 
bride will pay more attention to the set of 
her back hair in the thirty days of her 
honeymoon than she will in the thirty 
years that follow—and perhaps umbrellas 
and mackintoshes might be kept on hire 
in these places, since we cannot altogether 
prevent the rain, and no creatures in the 
world are so liable to be caught in thunder- 
storms as your post-nuptial lovers.” 





‘“Green lawns sloping down to the water-side.” 


“ Come, this is practical enough!” 

“ Everything should be on a dainty and 
sympathetic plan; the roads wouid, of 
course, lead nowhere, and in the same way 
I would make all the paths in the plea- 
saunce surrounding the Hydro. concentric; 
as long as there were some good thick yew 
hedges, and a sufficiency of arbours, a cork- 
screw path would save space and be per- 
fectly efficient, because not one pair of 
lovers in twenty would ever notice they were 
going round after the fashion of the familiar 
mill-horse. The garden itself would have 
to be picturesque and sunny—green lawn< 
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sloping down to the water-side, if we could 
manage it, with daffodils in springtime and 
lilies later on, with myrtles, if we could 
grow them, and anything else the amorous 
poets are accustomed to garnish their 
verses with.” 

“In fact, the only drawbacks to thi. 
lotus-land of yours are to be, I presume, 
the noise of the nightingales and the litter 
of the rose-leaves ?” 

“Well, something like that,” said 
Dougal, fervour-proof against sarcasm. 
“Then there is the house to be thought 
of ; its decorations must be dainty and 
pretty—plenty of cooing doves on the 
friezes, and cupids on the ceiling waving 
eternal torches and dragging chains, ap- 
propriately hidden in roses behind them. 
But it will not do to have it all too open 
—the mystery of the new life these mis- 
guided young people have entered upon 
demands the sympathetic subjection of 
everything garish to their peculiar frame 
of mind. There must be an abundance 
of arcades and alcoves, of snug nooks in 
remote conservatories, of ottomans in dim 
recesses, of soft carpets and seductive 
music.” 

“T think I will take a share, after all.” 

* As for food and drink, we need not be 
very particular about these, for you may 
have observed that the celestial flame will 
burn well and fiercely on the poorest fuel ; 
any experienced lodging-house keeper will 
tell you it is a positive waste of genius 
to set artistic food before lovers. They 
should have separate compartments if they 
dined together at the general table, on the 
principle of those little boxes in which 
you write your telegrams at the postal 
offices, or at least I would separate the 
couples by banks of flowers, since Annabe] 
would no doubt hate to think Augusta was 
adversely criticising her way of taking 
soup; and it might make Brown restive 
even in this caravansary of connubiality 
if he happened to find himself rubbing 
elbows with Jones, to whom he owed that 
‘ fiver,’ or Mrs. Jones, who perchance had 
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rejected him some few years earlier. 
There should be a discreet downstairs 
butler over these whispering diners— 
paternal, with sufficient wit to know when 
to be unobservant, and under him servitors 
light of foot, nimble-fingered, slow of 
tongue.” 

“ And an upstairs matron,” I suggested, 
of infinite confidences ! sage and saga- 
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occasionally, and patients on the highway 
to recovery slowly inured to the ways and 
habits of thought of the outer world 
again.” 

“The bill bureau, and the cashier's 
office, would, I presume, lie beyond the 
cooling-off department ?” 

“Certainly ; but tell me frankly what 
you think of my scheme: isn’t it a grand 
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cious as would befit her unique position, 
with maternal counsel for beauty in dis- 
tress, and a clean handkerchief always at 
hand for indignant tears.” 

“Well, if you liked! Then one 
wing,” said the Scotsman, “‘I intended 
to devote to what I would call the cooling- 
off rooms; for those who are past the hot 
stage of this malady I wish to isolate 
where the solid mass of sentiment might 
be leavened, as time went on, by an infu- 
sion of common-sense, outsiders admitted 


enterprise, and worthy of some trouble in 
putting into shape ?” 

“ Frankly, Dougal,” I answered, “I do 
not know what to say. Men and women 
are not to be modelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and no ukase of mortal legislation 
that I have heard of ever counted for 
much in the courts of love. I fear there 
may be practical obstacles in the way of 
your ingenious enterprise.” 

“ But at least you will take a share or 
two—say at £10 apiece, and the rest on 
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allotment? It is a very fine piece of land 
that I would like to sell for the site of the 
first Hydro.,” said Dougal, rolling up his 
papers, “and I cannot bear to see it lying 
as barren as Brazilian stock.” 

“Get your bill through the House, 
man! and I will subscribe liberally—the 
times are all in your favour.” 

“Well,” said the inventor, “that is cold 
patronage, but as much as a philanthro- 
pist must expect, I suppose,” and then, as 
he stood brushing his hat with his coat- 
sleeve, and ready to go, he suddenly 
added, “ Look here! If I leave the plans 
with you as security for a day or two, will 
you lend me that ‘pony’ you spoke of 
just now ?” 

“ There it is,” I laughed, handing him 


WHY 
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the loan he asked for, “but take the plans 
with you; I dare not take the respon- 
sibility for such priceless things; just 
think, man, what I should feel to have the 
credentials of the public order and de- 
corum of the future lying about on my 
table—take them away with you, there’s a 
good fellow.” And tucking those priceless 
documents under his arm, and pocketing 
my “flimsy” less ostentatiously, but per- 
haps with not less satisfaction, the first 
inventor of the hymeneal hydropathic, 
the newest faddist of this golden age 
of fads, gave a dubious “Humph!’ as 
though a doubt of my seriousness was 
for the first time permeating his head, 
and sauntered reflectively out of my 
room. 


|’ Love be kind to-day, 


How may it be to-morrow? 


If hope of death be nigh, 
Why is there need of sorrow ? 


yr. c & 





THE GIPSY GIRL. 


From the painting by Piot in the Paris Salen. 





NEGLECTED LETTERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY NADINE YARINTZOFF. 


I. 

F course, you know it already ; 
my husband is dead. I am 
bewildered. I did not expect 
his death. He was old, it is 

true, but he thought so little about the 
end. It all happened so suddenly, almost 
without any illness, if not counting his 
ordinary, constant disease, which he had 
for years. 

I am alone all the day long. I walk 
along the paths of our garden which is 
already quite green, and looks so fresh 
and is so fragrant that one can scarcely 
believe there is suffering and death in the 
world. I sit on the bank of our wide and 








beautiful river, I look at the waves and 


clouds, and it seems to me sometimes 
that I see all this for the first time in my 
life. I told youalready: I am bewildered. 
I have new thoughts, new feelings, and 
everything I see seems to be new and 
wonderful. 

I hardly dare to confess. . . . When 
my husband died my first thought was, 
that I was free. I wanted to write to you 
immediately, but a vague feeling detained 
me from doing it. I was sure that the 
news about my loss would have reached 
you and I began to wait for you, although 
I could not imagine how we could meet 
now, at the fresh tomb. And a strange 
thought haunted me: that the lie which 
was before a secret was not a secret any 
more ; that the eyes which were closed for 
ever could see now clearer and deeper 
than they could see previously ; and that 
we were unable to deceive the dead as 
we used to deceive the living when he 
believed us, smiled at us, and loved us. 

I began to wait for you, but soon I 


understood that you were detained by the 
same feeling of shame and repentance 
which struck me by its force and un- 
expectedness. I always suffered with the 
thought of my crime, but when I used to 
speak to you about it you became angry. 
But now I have guessed that the same 
feeling has struck you too—and this dis- 
covery gives me a great joy. I feel as if 
you became still nearer, still dearer to me. 
Now I see how tender, how delicate you 
are, and how beautiful is your soul. 

Your fault is so little compared to mine 

that you would despise me if you were 
not so good ; but there, you suffer as I do 
myself. Oh, how I should like to rise 
and become as good as you are! 
I feel ashamed of my recollections, I bie 
them away. My love without extenuating 
passes through some change. It rises 
pure and renewed by suffering from the 
mist of falsehood and deceit. Yes, you 
are right. Now we must not meet; let 
us think of each other and of our love 
every moment, but a heavy sin lies be- 
tween us. 

And still—oh, my dearest !—there must 
be no despair in our hearts! Perhaps I 
am not right—perhaps I think only like a 
weak woman who cannot live without love 
and happiness, as a plant could not live 
without the rays of the sun, but I hope, I 
believe, that God will pardon us. He is 
good, and He knows how we fought, how 
we suffered, and how deep our love is. 
Let us believe together that He will pardon 
us, and when there is light and peace in 
our hearts we shall take His gift as a 
blessing and join our lives never to part 
again. 

It surprises me, but I must acknowledge 
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that I don’t know whether you pray? I 
will pray for both of us, and if you believe 
that the tears of repentance are agreeable 
to God, you can know that I weep for 
both of us too. I weep so much that my 
eyes can scarcely see anything. But I 
believe and hope. 
Your Li-y. 
II. 

You wanted to prove once more how far 
you are above me. You found it impos- 
sible to answer my letter even bya few lines. 
And again I understood why. I know 
how hard it would be for you to refrain 
from expressions of passion, and you were 
afraid of insulting our new love by it. 

Once more I am touched by your 
delicate feeling. But you see, my dar- 
ling, you are quick to do great deeds, but 
you must not require them from your 
“little Lily,” as you used to call me. I 
always bend before strength and heroism, 
but myself, I was never able to be strong. 
Until now I envied the little children 
whom they hold in their arms, whom they 
pet and take care of ; and it seems that 
never in my life will I get accustomed 
to the independence and freedom of a 
grown-up woman. If, for some reason, 
solitude threatened me, I should choose 
death. But I know solitude does not 
threaten me; life is getting dearer and 
more desirable every day. It is because 
every day draws nearer our meeting. I 
tell you again, one cannot expect heroism 
from me; and a life without you, without 
any news from you, is more than heroism 
—it is torture. Blame me, call me light- 
minded and empty-headed, but know that 
I am longing to see you, that I wait for 
you every day, that every morniag I 
awake with the hope of seeing you, 
and every night I go to bed with the 
happy thought that this day is the last 
of the trial we have laid on ourselves. 
I see with pride that you can be really 
severe to yourself. It is impossible for 
me. I don’t even try to find any excuses. 
I am guilty because I am madly longing 
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to see you, because all my being is full of 
you, and I cannot pray any more. I can 
not repent, I cannot drive away my recol- 
lections, and I feel no shame now when 
they come. I call them to me. I 
love them, and I am happy when I succeed 
in calling to mind the sound of your voice, 
the impress of your kiss on my lips. I 
think only of you. I know it is a new 
crime, but I have wo grief any more ; and 
I do not want to be false. I have no 
patience any more, and I call you, I be- 
seech you: come! 

Do you know how the days pass with 
me? I wander in our garden, which is now 
as thick and shady as if it had to keep 
many, many secrets. I sit on the bench 
under the lilac-tree. Do you remember 
that bench? Now the lilac has lost 
all its blossoms, but ¢Aen it was in full 
bloom, and my head felt giddy from its 
fragrance. 

You told me you would wait for me on 
that bench. My husband suffered that 
day; he moaned and complained. I 
nursed him as well as I could, and 
strange thoughts passed through my 
mind. I thought that this was God’s 
help, that He guarded me from deceit, 
and kept me at the bedside of my sick 
husband to prevent me from taking the 
laststep. And I—I was glad and thanked 
Him, for I understood that only an out- 
ward, an occasional obstacle could stop 
me ; and at the same time I could hardly 
help crying with inward pain. 

But my husband felt quite exhausted, 
and asked for the powders which always 
quieted him and sent him to slecp for a 
long while. 

“Give it to me,” he said, pointing to 
the box. 

I thought I was losing my senses. 

“No, no! I won't give it to you!” I 
exclaimed in a dreadful fright. 

But he insisted, and grew angry: 

“¥ cannot bear the pain any more.” 

I knelt at his side. 

“You know,” I said, “when you sleep 
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after having taken those powders you are 
like a corpse. Iam afraid! Don't sleep 
like that! Is the suffering so dreadful ? ” 
But he began to scream. I gave him one 
powder, and when he fell asleep I left the 
room. On my way to you I prayed, I asked 
God to save me—or to pardon me. 

And now I think he did forgive me, 
otherwise He would not have sent us this 
new aod pure happiness. 

But I wanted to tell you how I live 
through the lonely days. I wander in 
the garden, I sit on the bench under the 
lilac-bush, or I go down the path to the 
bank of the river. I always used to like 
our river, but now I like it still more, 
because it will bring you to me. 

Every day I wait at the landing. I 
see how the jets of steam rise in the air 
above the hills that hide the turning of the 
river ; then the steamer appears for a few 
minutes, and disappears again behind the 
green little island. And while it is out of 
sight I try to stop with my hand the pain- 
ful beating of my heart. I know that if 
you are not on board, the steamer won't 
come to the landing, but will turn sharply 
and go to the opposite bank. AndI see 
every day how it turns to the opposite 
bank. Sometimes I can hardly help 
bursting out crying, but then I restrain 
myself with the thought that sooner or 
later the boat w// come to our landing, 
and then happiness will take the place of 
my sorrow. 

One morning I awoke with a feeling as 
if some great joy had to happen. It was 
Holy.Day. I did not put on my mourning, 
but dressed myself all in white. I looked 
pale and thin, but I felt no desire as before 
to make myself prettier to please you. And 
it is better like that: pallor and fragility 
will remind us of the suffering which 
chastened our souls. Now, more than 
ever, I am like a girl, a child; but this 
child has learned to think and to love. 

On that day I walked towards the land- 
ing with a feeling that was more than hope 
—neurly certainty. The boat appeared 


at the turning of the river, and was hidden 
by the island. During those few moments 
I lived through an eternity. Then it ap- 
peared again, so smart and dainty, all 
adorned with flags and young green 
birch-trees. And it seemed to 
me as if it did not turn towards the oppo- 
site bank, but came straight to me. I felt 
as if I were dying. I stretched out my 
arms and screamed. When I 
came to myself I was alone and the boat 
was far away. - 

I cannot live any more in this agony 
of expectation. Think: our happiness will 
no more offend him who died. You will 
be terrified to hear it, but really when I 
think of the cause that keeps you away 
from me I can’t help a feeling of hatred : 
he is gone, and still he stands between 
us ! 

I don’t want you to be away from me! 
I love you. Do you hear my voice? « 
love you. 

LiLy. 
Ill. 

Beware, my dear. Perhaps 

you never thought that one can kill 
without a knife? I don’t try to explain 
to myself any more either your absence 
or your silence. I am afraid. 
I think I would die if it were not 
for the feeling of fright ; at first I lived 
with hope, now I live with fright. ‘These 
feelings are like each other ; their same- 
ness consists in indefiniteness that is 
equally seductive and equally painful. As 
long as I feel fright I know. that the end 
is not come yet; one can wait for some- 
thing more. 

You don’t come. Why? I know 
that you are well; others have seen you. 
You are in Town, only a few miles’ from 
me. Beware! New thoughts come to 
my mind-—thoughts that bring pain and 
shame and dread. 

No; itis not true. I have no thoughts. 
My head declines to work. Something 
in it aches and presses on the brain. 
There is no time, either. Days and 
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nights—both are one—and I do not know 
what are my dreams and what is reality. 

I don’t know why, but something 
draws me to the tomb of my husband. I 
speak to him. I complain to him how you 
torture me, and he answers me so caress- 
ingly, whispers something without words. 
It is not long ago that I was frightened of 
him; but now I know that he did pardon 
me everything, and it gives me consolation 
to talk with him. You don’t believe that 
he has forgiven me? He loved me. 

The leaves in the garden have withered 
and fallen to the ground. Only asters are 
fresh and sweet Ismake two wreaths every 
day—one for you and one for him—and 
take them to the tomb. Sometimes it 
seems to me that I am a shadow and 
ought to be in the world of shadows, but 
they have forgotten me on the earth. I 
am exhausted with sadness, although I 
sometimes forget what it is about; but 
then I recollect again that it is the steamer 
which every day comes to the island, turns 
sharply, and runs to the opposite bank. 
Now [ know: I am dying because the 
steamer will not come to the landing. 

‘The clouds are drifting low over the 
river, the water is dark and cold. When 
I come to the landing in the afternoon, I 
see in the distance the green and red 
signal-lights of the barges. The steamer 
approaches too, and as it passes by I see 
the row of illuminated windows. 

When I come home I try to laugh. I 
do it to convince myself that I shall meet 
you one day. I recollect everything you 
ever told me and I hear your voice. How 
strange: I don’t remember you saying 
you loved me. Did you ever say it simply, 


frankly: “ Lily, I love you”? . . . No 
not once! I would be so happy to re- 


-member just these simple words, but I am 


sure you never said them because I could 
nut have forgotten them! . . . Al 
though jou often used to say that love 
purges everything, purifies all that men 
do . . . Love?—Oh, certainly you 
willcome! It cannot be otherwise. Pray, 
do pardon my silly doubts and never, never 
remind me of them. I want you to come, 
I long to hear you saying, “Lily, I love 
you.” I want you to kiss me on my fore- 
head. . . . It aches, and something 
crushes it 

Oh, now I know! Now I know what 
to do. How strange that this thought 
never occurred to me before: to make 
the steamer stop at our landing, one has 
simply to run up the flag! I quite forgot 
it. There is never anybody on our little 
landing, nobody wants the steamer, and 
that is why it passes by. ‘lo-morrow I 
will run up the flag and will stand on the 
railings and shout and wave my hand- 
kerchief. Then they will be sure to notice 
me! The steamer will come to the land- 
ing, and there will be an end to my suffer- 
ing. How very simple! Isn't it strange 
that I never, never thought of it before ? 

To-morrow, to-morrow! . . . If I 
should happen to fall into the water you 
will pull me out quite easily. You are so 
big and strong, and I am little, and am 
growing so light that I weigh almost 
nothing ; it is strange. You will 
carry me home in your arms, like a child 
—and pray kiss me on my forehead. Will 
you? Don’t forget. 

To-morrow ! to-morrow ! 
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Il1.—** Charge!" 
(Fron: the painting by Sergent ) 


Medea preparing to leave Jason. 


From a painting by Anselm Feuerbach. 


The original picture is now in the New Pinakothek, Munich. Medea, for love of Jason, helped him to win the Golden Fleece, even to 


the i: jury of her own family. 


Then Jason deserted her, in order that he might espouse the daughter of the King of Corinth. Medea caused 


aship to be prepared to carry herself, her two children and their nurse, to her native home in Colchis, 


A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


NOTES DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL.—GERMAN ART OF THE PAST.—CORNELIUS, 
KAULBACH, AND SCHNORR.—INFLUENCE OF PILOTY AS A RESULT OF STUDY 
IN FRANCE.—TYPICAL GERMAN PAINTERS: KNAUS, MENZEL, AND BOCKLIN. 
—THE SECESSIONISTS.—A FORECAST OF THE FUTURE. 


“TO one who, like the present writer, 

frankly confesses his preference 
for the Gallic point of view in art, the 
spectacle of German artistic endeavour 
of the past is not exhilarating. The in- 
dubitable fact remains, however, that no 
people have so studiously encouraged the 
study of art; no greater encouragements 
have fallen to the lot of any painters than 
those accorded by Germany in this cen- 
tury. The result has been a vast amount 
of production, the growth of a wide-spread 
national interest in art, and the proverbial 
patience of the Teuton, proving synony- 
mous with genius, seems likely at this 
period of the nineteenth century to 
triumph in the end. Such, at least, is 
the conviction which a recent exhibition 
in Germany carried with it, and which I 


offer in palliation of the condemnation of 
previous effurts. 

The exhibition of the “ Secessionists ” 
in Munich appeared to me, fresh fromthe 
spring exhibitions of New York, London, 
Paris, Venice, and Berlin, to be the most 
interesting of them all. This excellence 
has been accomplished through devious 
ways, and lacks perhaps any very strongly 
expressed national characteristic. The 
influences of France even can be felt; 
but what painter, the art of which 
country, can be said to be free from the 
influence of this great art-teaching nation? 
That the painted anecdote and the philo- 
sophical allegory have been displaced at 
one and the same time with the hollow his- 
torical picture, and that in their place an 
effort at simple painting of themes which 
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Mary's journey into the hill country. From a paintirg by Jcscf von 
Fuhrich. 


** And Mary arose in those days, and went into the hill country with haste, into a city of 
Juda "—S8r. Luxe 1.39. This picture, now in the Vienna Academy Gallery, is a typical ex- 
ample of the art of the “ Nazarene" group, but with more than their wonted grace aud simplicity 


of sentiment. 


cultivation bestowed on 
the vagrant plant of art. 

In the placid city of 
Munich the traveller 
finds himself out of the 
busy curzent of life as 
conceived by the nine- 
teenth century. The 
strenuous, material ten- 
dency of the age has 
given place to interests 
almost purely _ intel- 
lectual, and the stran- 
ger wanders through 
streets, gardens, palaces, 
churches, and galleries 
which have come into 
existence for zsthetic 
rather than practical 
reasons. No other city 
that I know, save 
Florence, has this artistic 
character so strongly 


are pictorial has been instituted, isa result marked. But while the Italian city ceases 
not unworthy the many years of careful as a living factor with the close of the 


The death of Alexander the Great. From a painting by Karl von Piloty. 


The original painting was left unfinished at the painter's death in 1886, It is now in the National Gallery, Berlin. It portrays the “ying 
commander in the act of receiving the last homage of his soldiers 
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The Round Table of Frederick the Great at Sans Souci. 





From a painting by Adolf Menzel, in the 


National Gallery at Berlin. 


The scene takes place in a still existing room in the little palace at Potsdam, where Frederick found pleasure in surrounding himself with the 


deauz esprits of tne time. 


Seventeenth century, Munich is largely 
a creation of our own time. Leaving out 
of consideration the manifestations of art 
which Maximilian-Joseph I. found in 
his capital as a legacy from the past when 
Napoleon placed him on his throne in 
1809, it would seem as though he and 
the succeeding monarchs had no greater 
preoccupation than to make the city 
artistic. As Bavaria, from geographical 
limitation, could never hope to be a 
leading power politically, this determina- 
tion on the part of its rulers gave them 


The heads are chiefly portraits, Voltaire in profile, to the right of the king, being conspicuous. 


occupation, at least; and the outcome, 
though in many cases serving as an object 
lesson in what not to do, is most inter- 
esting. 

Throughout Germany, in the days 
before the foundation of the Empire, its 
political divisions repeated the story of the 
period of greatest artistic activity in Italy. 
The many cities of the country, each 
independent of the other, each eager to 
distinguish itself, created museums and 
academies unti! none was so poor as to 
lack its schocl of art. None. of these 
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rose to the importance of the recog- 
nisable schools of Florence, Sienna, or 
Milan, owing to the fact that art had 
fallen on evil days, and there was little 
effort to express natural temperamental 
characteristics as these primitive painters 
had done in their happy ignorance of 
academies. Munich was, however, the 
chief seat of this artistic endeavour, and 
may be taken as typical of the German 
art effort of the century. 

The “ Nazarene” movement was at its 
height in Rome, and its founder, Frederich 
Overbeck, had formed a number of pupils, 
among whom were Cornelius, Schadow, 
Veit, and Schnorr, all Germans like their 
master, all deeply penetrated with what 
they considered the philosophical side of 
art, when the first king of Bavaria died in 
1825. His interest in architecture, 


‘**mother of arts,” had led him to endow 
Munich with many handsome structures ; 
but it was reserved for his son Ludwig I. 
to erect the most important of the 


museums, and to give encouragement for 
their decoration by painting and sculpture 
on a lavish scale. Cornelius was recalled 
from Rome, and ruled artistically for 
many years until his independence of 
character caused his retirement to 
Berlin. It was he, however, wno gave 
the direction which art in Munich 
followed for many years. Cornelius’s 
“Last Judgment,” in the Church of 
All Saints, and his equally vast and 
tiresome works representing the legends 
of the Greek gods, in the Glyptothek or 
sculpture gallery, are examples of an art 
which is happily dead. To qualify them, 
the movement of which they were the 
effect and the influence which they exer- 
cised—in a word, their lack of vitality—is 
due to a total absence of reliance on 
nature. 

To the same category belong the mural 
paintings of Kaulbach, in the New 
Museum at Berlin. One of the painful 
recollections of my childhood is the re- 
membrance of the effort to be intereste.J 


in this immense pi-ture, which represents, 
in involved and unnatural fashion, the 
elements which made up the Reformation. 
Art like this, however, stood for all that 
was most worthy during many years, and 
Munich was decorated in all its buildings, 
inside and out, to the heart’s content of 
the ruling monarchs, and, presumably, of 
the painters. On the outside of the New 
Pinakothek, Nilson, rom designs by Kaul- 
bach, has represented the decline and fall 
of the eighteenth century and the encour- 
azement of modern art by King Ludwig 
in peculiarly German fashion. In the 
guidebook we are told: ‘ We see the 
three Graces imprisoned, one of the old 
Directors of the Academy lies sleeping at 
the gate with a doll in his arms, and a 
three-headed monster with a wig on each 
head stands as Cerberus before the 
dungeon. The classic artists, under 
Minerva's protection, advance to the 
attack. Wincklemann, the great art-critic, 
throws his inkstand at Cerberus ; Thor- 
waldsen advances with the hammer ; 
Cornelius, Overbeck, and Veit approach 
on a Pegasus.” 

Thus having inagurated an art modern 
in its tendencies to their satisfaction, the 
next painting shows, with fine logic, ‘‘ Ger- 
man artists studying Roman life and 
manners.” The subjects of these men 
were, however, the .east of their faults. 
In their hands, through the necessity of 
representing so many and diverse objects, 
painting had been reduced to a collection 
of formulz difficult enough to learn, but, 
once acquired, serving for all purposes. 
Colour, either in its decorative or natural- 
istic qualities, was ignored. Form be- 
came, through over-study of anatomy, a 
mere vehicle for an exhibition of know- 
ledge; every human being was repre- 
sented as cast in the same mould, made 
with the same stencil. The culmination 
of it all can be seen in Schnorr's frescoes 
representing the Nibelungenlied in the 
royal residence in Munich, which are bad 
in colour, grotesque in drawing, stilted in 
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composition, 
and very much 
admired by 
tourists. 
Fortunately 
there is a 
brighter side 
and an art 
more modest 
belonging to 
this period. 
With all the 
homely virtues 
of the German 
the painting of 
familiar life im- 
posed itself of 
necessity. 
Early in the On the Lake. From a painting by K. Rangye. 
century efforts timid and poor in all the honest withal, had been made in Germany. 
qualities of painting, but sincere and  Diisseldorf took the lead, and its school, for 
the most part, wastheonly 
one that had any reputa- 
tion outside the country. 
The names of Hasen- 
clever, Hiibner, and the 
rest, not to mention their 
predecessors, are but 
names however, and this 
brief record must go on to 
men of more modern date 
whose works are repre- 
sented here. 

Two men widely dif- 
fering come to mind at 
once, for their art is each 
in its way characteristi- 
cally German, although 
they are both indebted 
tostudy in France. Karl 
von Piloty, born in 
Munich, October 1, 1826, 
and dying there, July 
21, 1886, gave to modern 
Germany the first inkling 
that a picture, although 
it represented an event 

Juliet on her Bier. From a painting by Hans Makart. of history, gained force 


This picture, suggested by Shakespeare's play of “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” was painted in 1869, and “yey 0 
is now in the Museum at Vienna. and plausibility from 
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The Dicers. 





From a painting by Claus Meyer. 


The original painting is now in the Berlin National Gailery, having been purchased from the Jubilee Exhibition, Berlir, 1886. 


realistic treatment. In 1855 his picture 
of “Seni before the Body of Wallen- 
stein,” it is hardly too much to say, 
revolutionised German art. The picture 
as we see it to-day in the New Pinakothek 
in Munich, seems singularly ill-calculated 
to produce such an upheaval. But look- 
ing farther, we recognise that, in the effect 
of light, the rendering of textures, and the 
truth of character, it marked a distinct 


departure from the arid canvases of the 
followers of Cornelius, or the pastiches of 
Dutch masters of the genre painters. 
*‘ Boots,” said the critics of the day, 
“ being made of leather, should, perhaps, 
look like leather” ; and although the pre- 
vailing school had disdained to paint 
boots at all, and had made all textures as 
though representing cardboard, realism 
gained the day. 








Young Germany. From a painting by Karl Hertel, in the National Gallery, Berlin. 


Piloty throughout life retained in his 
native city great influence ; and later, as 
the Director of the Academy, had many 


pupils. In his later years his art became 
less true in aim, and his first picture re- 
mains, perhaps, his best. ‘The Death of 
Alexander the Great,” here reproduced, 
or the “ Thusnelda,” of which the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York possesses 
a reduced replica, are somewhat theatrical 
in arrangement. 


Ludwig Knaus, who was born at Wies- 
baden, October 5, 1829, and is still living, 
has been one of the most popular painters 
of the century. I have chosen for repro- 
duction here an early picture, little known 
save to those who have visited the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery in Paris. “The Promenade” 
was painted in Paris in 1855, and, probably 
from the influence of the painter’s sur- 
roundings at the time, contents itself 
with depicting a simple scene with sim- 
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plicity. It is painted with a full, free 
brush, with all the facility to which the 
painter’s later work has accustomed us, 
but with colour which is fresher than 
most of his work. The chief defect 
of this clever painter is the self-con- 
sciousness of the actors in his painted 
dramas of child and peasant life. In “The 
Promenade” this is absent; but in the 
scores of pictures by which he is better 
known it is almost always present. 

Of aims which we have agreed to call 
higher than those of the genre painters 
like Knaus, was Anselm von Feuerbach. 
Less widely known in Germany or else- 
where than Piloty, Feuerbach shows tech- 
nically and temperamentally his right to 
a high place in the art of his country. 
Feuerbach was born at Speyer, September 
12, 1829, and studied first at Diisseldorf 
under Schadow, and afterwards in Ant- 
werp and in Paris. In the latter place he 


was a pupil of Couture, and his technical 
equipment denotes, perhaps, the sound 


training for which Paris was already re- 
nowned in 1850-51, when he was there. 
He retained, however, strong Germanic 
traits, and proved once more the oft- 
proven fact that in strong natures the 
racial trait dominates, although the 
theme, as in this case, be drawn from 
Biblical and mythologic sources. The 
collection of his works in the gallery 
with which the Count Schack has so 
generously endowed Munich, leaves an 
impression of a fine imagination with 
adequate though restricted technical 
ability. Feuerbach died in Venice, 
January 4, 1880. 

In the same charming house, which, 
with its galleries, is now a possession of 
the city, can best be studied the works of 
Franz von Lenbach, whose portraits of 
Bismarck and of the men who made the 
German Empire (several of which have 
recently appeared in Zhe /dler in con- 
nection with Mr. Forbes’ “Life of 
Napoleon II1.”) are well known. Here, 
however, he is to be seen in the light 
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of a painter of many differing subjects, 
although it is as a portrait painter that he 
is most satisfactory. His methods are 
largely personal, though all based upon 
the practice of the Venetian painters ; 
but his faculty of seizing the character 
of his sitter, and, as it were, penetrating 
beneath the surface of the physiognomy, 
is peculiarly his own. Lenbach is a 
Bavarian, born December 13, 1836, at 
Schrobenhausen. ~° 

Berlin possesses, still valiant in his 
eighty-first year, one of the remark- 
able painters of the day—perhaps the 
one German painter who, beyond all 
cavil or dispute, the world will dignify 
by the title of master. Adolf Menzel 
is one of the men whose appearance in 
any country at any time is apparently not 
directly traceable to any particular exist- 
ing condition of time or country: Iden- 
tified as he is with Germany, a Teuton of 
the Teutons, he shares with Meissonier the 
right of being considered one of the two 
great masters of the century. Of no par- 
ticular training since his birth at Breslau, 
December 8, 1815, by turns lithographer, 
draughtsman on wood, or painter, as he 
has seen fit, his work has been in every 
case more than notable—masterly. The 
illustrations to the “Life of Frederick the 
Great,” which served to first make him 
known, resuscitated an entire epoch, and 
gave the keynote of much of his work. 
Extreme diversity of subject has never 
found him wanting, however, in spirited 
and consummate power of expression ; and 
by himself, isolated, or without visible 
connexion with any of the schools of the 
century, he has, in many cases, solved 
the problems of the natural light of 
open air as easily as the artificial light 
effects of incandescent metal in a 
foundry. 

With Menzel might be classed Arnold 
36cklin, who, though born at Basle, 
October 16, 1827, is claimed by the Ger- 
man school. This, again, is a man apart, 
and his brush has called forth in a power- 





The Entombment. 


From a painting by Bruno Pigihein. 


A novel and realistic treatinent of a subject depicted by many painters, that of Titian, in the Louvre, being probably the most important 
The original is now in the New Pinakothek, Munich. 


fully imaginative way, with a distinction 
of colouration rare in our time, the mer- 
maids and mermen of the sea, the fauns 
and satyrs of the wood. 

Another exception to the rank and file 
of German art is Hans Makart. His life, 
which began at Salzburg, May 29, 1840, 
and ended in an insane asylum at Vienna, 
October 3, 1884, is like that of Rubens, 
to whom he was much indebted in his art, 


Called to Vienna, when comparatively 
young, by the Emperor of Austria, he 
was courted and /éfed throughout his life. 
Court beauties vied with each other to 
serve as his models, and his art repeats the 
life of the voluptuous capital of Austria. 
Huge canvases, like that of the well- 
known “ Hunt of Diana,” were produced 
with great rapidity. Insufficient in tech- 
nical knowledge, faulty in drawing, and 





The Last Summons. 


From a painting by Franz von Defregger. 


This is one of a series of pictures relating to the Tyrolean uprising under Andreas Hofer in 1909, of which this painter is the author. It 
represents the call to arms after the younger wen of the country are already in the field. 


meretricious in colour, his work is less 
esteemed than at the time of its produc- 
tion, but a certain decorative power can 
hardly be denied him. 

Another Viennese painter, who was 
esteemed by the Court and led a long 
life of honour, was Josef Fihrich, a 
Bohemian, who was born at Kratzau, 
February 9, 1800, and died at Vienna, 
March 13, 1876. In his youth he worked 
with Overbeck in the decoration of the 
Casa Massima in Rome, one of the first 
productions of the Nazarene school. His 
picture of “ Mary’s Journey over the Moun- 
tain,” now in the Vienna Gallery, has all 
the faults of its school, but is saved and 
made interesting by a certain honesty and 
candour of imagination. 

Edward Kurzbauer, a native of Vienna, 
where he was born May 2, 1840, had his 


art life in Munich, where he died January 


13, 1879. Typically German in his love 
of telling a story in painting, his best 
known work is the “Fugitives Over- 
taken,” here reproduced. Cleverly 
painted, as he who runs may see, Karl 
Hertel, a living painter, born at Breslau, 
October 17, 1837, has in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, his “ Young Germany.” 
With him may be classed Claus Meyer, 
born at Linden, November 20, 1856, 
whose reproduction of scenes similar 
to those so admirably depicted by Ver- 
meer of Delft, keeps in touch with his 
own time by the manner of painting. 
“The Dicers,” in the National Gallery, 
Berlin, is a thoroughly craftsman-like 
performance. To go back to Wilhelm 
Camphausen, born at Diisseldorf, Feb- 
ruary, 8, 1818, revives memories of the 











The Promenade. 


From a painting by Ludwig Knaus. 


The original picture was painted in 1855, and is now in the museum of the Luxembourg, Paris. 


many battle pictures for which he en- 
joyed his day of renown. He died in 
his native city, June 16, 1885, and his 
picture of “Cromwellian Soldiers Watch- 
ing the Enemy,” in the Berlin Gallery, 
adequately represents him. 

Franz von Defregger commenced his 
art career comparatively late in life ; but 
as a farmer in the Tyrol, where he was 
born at Stronach, April 30, 1835, he had 
seen and thought much of the scenes to 
which he has consecrated his art. With 


a colouration dry and uninteresting, and a 
certain peasant-like heaviness of technique 
throughout his work, he has nevertheless 
the capacity of bringing the Tyrolean 
vividly before us. His best pictures, one 
of which, ‘‘The Last Summons,” is here 
given, relate to the time of Hofer’s re- 
bellion in 1809. 

With Bruno Piglhein, born at Ham- 
burg, February 19, 1848, and the repro- 
duction of the fine “ Entombment” in 
the New Pinakothek at Munich, this 
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cursory review of German Art may close. 
This picture, novel in the presentation 
of an oft repeated subject, is a fitting 
link between the earlier German art and 
the later, which, as has already been 
said, is full of promise. 

That Germany, which in music has 
shown such temperamental faculty, has 
never found an issue in the labyrinthine 
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viduality. Notably was this the case in 
colour, where the Munich blackness aid 
bituminous quality of a few years ago was 
avoided, and almost equally the purple and 
golden harmonies of the day in France or 
the United States. There was full, rich 
colour, and plenty of it, and in theme the 
same daring was evident. It was not 
painting for popular taste, nor was 


Fugitives Overtaken. From a painting by Edward Kurzbauer. 


This is one of the painte illustrations by which this painter, who died at the age of twenty-nine, early achieved popularity. 


maze of pninting is true, to speak 
broadly and to ignore certain individual 
examples to the contrary. To one who 
by training and predilection accepts the 
discoveries of the great Frenchmen of 
our time, however, the spectacle of a 
body of painters like those exhibiting at 
the “Secession” in Munich last summer, 
is full of interest and promise. When, 
as in many cases, traces of preoccupation 
by Paris influence could be felt, there was 
at the same time an expression of indi- 


abstruse and involved like the earlier 
Munich painting, but it might well de- 
develop into an art greater than the one 
or the other. In form it was treated 
largely as in colour and theme, and in 
the measure of the possible in making a 
sweeping comment destined to embrace 
so many painters of varying talents, I am 
tempted to believe that the years of art en- 
couragement are at last to bring a result, 
and give to Germany a truly national 
art. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BY ANGUS EVAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
CHAPTER I. 
LITTLE wider, please! 

L you.” 

Sir James Hurst moved the bull’s-eye 
lamp, which was attached by an arm to 
the back of the consultation chair, so that 
its fierce light glared down the young 
man's throat. Then the famous specialist 
adjusted his heavy leather-covered spec- 
tacle with the tiny glass 
centre, and looked long 
and carefully. After an 
examination painfully pro- 
tracted to the young man, 
who remained open- 
mouthed, Sir James pushed 
the light away and said, 
“ That will do, thank you.” 
Removing the spectacle, 
he passed his hand across 
his eye, as though to wipe 
away the glare of the lamp, 
saying as he did so, “ Just 
So, just so.” 

“Are you a_ married 
man, Mr. Russell?” he 
enquired, after a pause. 

“No, Sir James,” was the answer. 

*“ Ah! not married. You liveat home, 
I suppose ?” 

“T live in lodgings.” 

“Ah! in lodgings. 


Thank 





Excuse me, but 
you have not, I imagine, a greater income 
than you well know what to do with, have 
you?” 

“Well, Sir James, I—I seem to find use 
for all the money I can earn.” 


Yes, I suppose so! 
Probably 


“T suppose so! 
Like most of us, Mr. Russell. 
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ABBOTT. 
SYDNEY COWELL. 


you support some relative out of your in- 
come?” 

““No; I have no one depending on me 
exactly.” 

** Exactly ?” repeated Sir James, in an 
enquiring tone of voice. 

“ T mean no one directly depending on 
me,” said George Russell, feeling that an 
answer was required. 


** Are you a married man?” 

Sir James arose and began walking the 
floor at a furious rate. He was well known 
in the profession as a strangely nervous 
man, and with him nervousness increased 
with years. 

“No one directly depending on you, 
you say,” Sir James said at length, stop- 
ping short before his patient. “That 
means that you are engaged ?” 

“It does,” said the young man, with a 
smile of mixed bashfulness and amuse- 
ment. 
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“ Yes, it usually does, it usually means 
a sweetheart. Is your fiancée wealthy, Mr. 
Russell ?” 

“No, Sir James, she is a governess.” 

“Tt is not an easy life,” said the ques- 
cioner seriously. ‘‘ We must do something 
for her. I shall be happy to do all I can, 


most happy.” 
George Russell looked at the specialist 


the case. The strain of popularity had 
proved too great for his naturally weak 
frame, and Sir James was nearing the end 
of his illustrious career. ~ This afternoon 
his brain was just far enough from its true 
tone to make him do an unprofessional— 
a very unprofessional thing. He told 
George Russell the whole truth of the 
malady which affected his throat. Turn- 
ing to his patient, Sir 











“It is a free trip, and a long one.” 


and mildly wondered. Here was society’s 
petted physician again walking the floor 
in quite an unprofessional way, taking a 
deep interest in the welfare of a girl he had 
not only never seen, but, up to that minute, 
of whom he had not even heard. An un- 
easy feeling grew upon the young man 
as he watched the distressed face of Sir 
James, a feeling that the great physician 
had overworked himself, and that his 
system, unable to stand the tension, was 
nearing a c6llapse. This was, in fact, 


James said : 

“You are anxious to 
leave your fiancée means, 
are you not?” 

George Russell started 
out of his chair. “I am 
anxious not to leave her 
at all. Shall I have to 
go away? I have no 
money to travel with !” 

“ Ah, my young friend, 
no money is required for 
your journey. It is a 
free trip, and a long one, 
free and far, and I think 
we'll travel it pretty 
closely one after the 
other. But,” he added, 
in an emphatic voice, 
“you shall leave her a 
fortune, and a big one !” 

“What do you mean? 
What journey? Is there 
anything seriously the 
matter with me?” 

His patient’s anxiety 
and distress seemed to 
bring Sir James out of his meditation, 
for he ceased walking the floor, and, 
laying his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, said : 

“My young friend, what I have to tell 
you will distress you beyond measure. 
I only tell you the truth because I believe 
you to be a man of strong common- 
sense, and one who is prepared to hold 
his head well up, and look fate in the 
The truth is that, before a year 
The 





eye. 
passes, your throat will kill you. 
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inevitable must happen, and this is in- 
evitable.” 

lhe anxious look on George Russell’s 
face gave place to one of mental agony. 
Mechanically he said, “Thank you, Sir 
James, thank you,” and, gazing out of the 
small window, said nothing further for 
many moments. Sir James Hurst watched 
him keenly,as though to gauge his strength 
of mind. 

With a sudden start, George Russell 
turned to the physician and said 
| eagerly: 

“The fortune, Sir James, how am I 
to make it? It must be made,'‘and a 
year is too short to make it—that 
is, make it honestly.” 

“T will see that you make it, 

Mr. Russell, and make it honestly. 

I am afraid my nervousness has got 

the mastery of my discretion. I 

am giving way to my nerves. Day 

by day they are breaking. I feel 

them tingling through me like red- 

hot wires ; they are coiled in burn- 

ing knots round and around my 
brain.” Again he was walking 
restlessly up and down the small 
room. “Come to me to-morrow 
morning early, at eight, not later, 

for the people will be flocking in to 

see me at nine. Come at eight, without 
fail, and I will tell you how you can leave 
a fortune to your fiancée, and leave it 
honestly—in fact, brilliantly. Now, off 
vou go, and don’t let anything I have said 
distress you.” 

George Russell’s thoughts were too 
serious to permit him even to smile at the 
last words of Sir James, but he saw the 
absurdity of them. He left the room in 
a dazed condition, and wandered! home- 
wards. 


CHAPTER II. 

Alice Stanton, her cheeks glowing with 
the pleasure that comes from the master- 
ing of a great problem, whirled the piece 
of paper which lay on the table until the 
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figures came right side up before her 
lover. Then placing her hand on his 
shoulder, she pointed with a stubby 
pencil to the items. They were as plain 
as day to a woman. 

“You see, George, 
pounds a week to start with. That’s 
this three pounds here.” The lovers 
were in the snug little sitting-room of 
the Stanton cottage. 

“Yes,” said George. 

“You see, the three pounds come in 
each week, drop, drop, drop, regularly. 
It’s wonderful what a big sum three 
pounds a week comes to. It’s more than 


we have three 


‘*It’s more than one hundred and fifty a year.” 


one hundred and fifty a year. I call that 
riches ! ” 

“ Do you?” said George Russell, smil- 
ing, in spite of his gloomy thoughts. 
“Then,” he continued, bitterly, “I’ve 
been rich these three years without know- 
ing it. A fellow never knows his fortune 
till it’s gone.” 

“Gone!” said Alice, enquiringly. 

“No, not gone,” said Russell, hastily, 
seeing his mistake. ‘“ Did I say gone? 
Of course, mine is not gone. I did not 
mean that.” 

“What in the world did you mean, 
George ?” 

“Oh! I must have been thinking that 
sometimes things do not last—good 
things, you know. There is always a 
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risk of—well, say, of losing one’s situa- 
tion, for instance, or falling ill. Oh, by- 
the-bye, Alice, Jackson is engaged.” 

But Alice was not to be drawn from the 
matter in hand. She had taken alarm at 
his remark and subsequent confusion, and, 
with a woman’s persistency, would have 
no evasion. 

“Has your throat been troubling you 
again?” she asked, witha serious tremor 
in her voice. 

“Tt troubles a little, of course.” 

* Have you seen Dr. Tarrant?” 

“No, I don’t intend to trouble him 
again. I haven’t much faith in him.” 

“You must see someone, George. It 
will never do to let the matter run on with- 
out doing something to strengthen your 
throat.” 

“T intend to see to it. In fact, I drop- 
ped in this afternoon and had Hurst—Sir 
James Hurst, you know, the great specialist 
—look at my throat. He did not say much 
about it.” 

“What did he say ?” she asked. 

**Oh,.he said something to the effect 
that I’d have to take good care of myself, 
and that would cure me as soon as any- 
thing.” 

**Somehow, George, I do not like all 
this. It seems very unsettling. But I 
should think a man of Sir James Hurst’s 
standing would tell you the truth.” 

“Oh! I feel certain he told me the 
truth, Alice dear.” 

“I hope so, George. It would be 
such a terrible thing if you should fall 
ill, and we both so—so poor,” she said 
tenderly. 

Next morning, at the hour appointed, 
George Russell rang the bell of Sir James 
Hurst’s door in Harley Street. 

He had not long to wait. Sir James 
entered the consulting-room noiselessly, 
and, carefully shutting the door, shook 
the young man warmly by the hand, look- 
ing sharply at him all the time. 

“‘T have called, Sir James, to hear my 
fate, and particularly to learn how I am to 
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make the fortune you mentioned. Will 
you tell me?” 

“ Certainly,” said Sir James, offering his 
patient a seat. ‘To begin with, I may say 
that your disease has been of long standing, 
and you can comfort yourself with the 
knowledge that, even had it been 
thoroughly understood from the first, 
there was no chance of permanently 
checking it. Now, from the medical 
standpoint, it is a most interesting affec- 
tion, a rare case indeed ”—Sir James was 
growing enthusiastic, —“ not so much the 
disease itself, but this particular develop- 
ment of it. Only three cases are known 
to have existed, and these were discovered 
at the last moment. But you have still 
six months to live, so I am indeed for- 
tunate, most fortunate. In three months’ 


time the disease, in its developments, will 
make peculiar structural changes in your 
throat and mouth, and you will find your- 
self suddenly possessed of the most won- J 
derful tenor voice that has been heard 


this century. In that voice lies your for- 
tune.” 

“ Yes, but I can’t sing! I know nothing 
of music.” 

“ My dear sir, you shad/ sing, and sing 
to thousands, and sing yourself into a 
fortune and into fame.” 

“‘ And the grave.” 

“Would you prefer to go to the grave 
without either the fame or the fortune ?” 

“No, of course not. What do you 
propose?” asked George, growing quite 
business-like over his misfortune. 

“That you come with me and we will 
call on a friend of mine, Herr Vedder— 
you know of him, at least—the famous 
violinist. He will set your feet on the 
high road to Fame.” 

They left the house together, and the 
result of the call, and the private con- 
versation which Sir James had with the 
Professor, was that George Russell began 
a series of peculiar music lessons under 
the tuition of the Professor. He resigned 
his situation at the bank, and morning 
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after morning sat for hours drinking in 
the exquisite strains of Herr Vedder’s 
violin, noting the modulations of sound, 
the fire, the pathos, the whole language of 
music rendered in its best style. The 
selection of tunes played to him was not 
a very large one, but it comprised probably 
the finest concert airs which could be 
chosen, and of these he learned to know 
to a nicety how they should be sung. 
One day, three months after his first 
lesson, when the good Professor had 
finished playing over one of the most 
plaintive -airs in his repertoire, 
George Russell arose from his 
seat in the corner, and saying, 
“ Excuse me, Professor, I would 
like to try to sing this,” walked up 
to the piano. Shutting his eyes, 
and clasping his hands behind 
him, he sang the piece from be- 
ginning to end, while Herr Ved- 
der sat open-mouthed at the 


splendour of the voice that filled 
George Russell’s voice 


the room. 
had come! and from that moment 

till the time when he stood before 

the vast multitude at the Albert 

Hall, and sang to them in a way 

they had never heard before, his 
progress was a triumphant march. 

The Albert Hall triumph installed 

him on the highest pinnacle of 
public favour—and only three of his six 
months had passed. 


CHAPTER III. 

When a person finds himself in the 
social whirl, the days pass by with sur- 
prising rapidity. This is especially true 
of those rare and rather unfortunate 
individuals in whom the great British 
public takes a curious interest. Every 
morning, with the utmost regularity, 
George Russell, now the most brilliant 
tenor of the day, drove to Harley Street, 
and submitted to the searching ex- 
amination of the famous physician, al- 
though, it must be said, he did so with 
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increasing impatience. His throat seemed 
to trouble him less each day, and as time 
passed he began the easy task of con- 
vincing himself that, after all, nothing 
much was the matter with it. It does 
not take a person long to convince him- 
self of anything. But although George 
grew gradually more impatient, he sub- 
mitted to all that Sir James asked of him. 

His life during the months following 
his success as a singer was one round 
of breakfasts, luncheons, afternoon teas, 
dinners, and, when engagements did not 


His voice had come. 


interfere, parties. He found himself 
growing rich rapidly, and noticed that he 
took more and more pleasure in his new- 
found friends. At first it distressed him 
to find how little time he had to give to 
Alice Stanton. She, like the hard-working, 
kind-hearted girl that she was, urged him 
to do his duty, talked and laughed in her 
cheerful girlish way to him, and—grieved. 
It had never occurred to her to enquire 
into the cause of her lover's sudden gift 
for music. She was a simple young 
woman. 

“You must do all your friends tell you, 
George,” she said to him, but she added 
in a lower tone, “I am afraid you will 
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Would it not do to 
sing at fewer concerts? You are making 
such a lot of money! Why, we could live 
for ever on what you have already saved.” 

“ Must make money while I can, Alice. 
Some new favourite may spring up at any 
moment —a strong man—or sword- 
swallower.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, yours is a 


injure your health. 


His abstracted manner troubled her. 


noble occupation, and your position in 
the public favour can never be altered 
until your voice fails.” 

“That may not be long,” he said, 
rather impatiently, and added : 

“Well, I must go now. Good-bye.” 

“ Will you call to-morrow, George ?” 

“ Why, Alice, how can I?” he answered 
petulantly. “ Just think of it: Sir James 
Hurst as usual in the morning, luncheon* 
with Barclay, dinner, I suppose, at P 


“Of course you can’t come. It’s very 
selfish of me to expect you so often.” 

“I come as often as I well can,” he 
said testily, and walked off. 

She closed the door after him and went 
straight to her room, feeling very lonely 
and miserable indeed. His abstracted, 
impatient manner troubled her. 

That evening, George Russell was in- 
formed that his friend Sir James Hurst 
had been struck with paralysis, and that 
he lay at the point of death. The news 
was not altogether unexpected. He felt 
truly sorry for the man who had so be- 
friended him. But strange to say, 
mingling with the sorrow was a feeling 
of what may be described as relief. Sir 
James had doomed him todie. Anything 
that showed the physician to be liable to 
error, anything that unsettled his faith 
in Sir James’s judgment, was all to his 
advantage. As he rattled home in a 
hansom he thought of his case, and the 
physician lying there at the point of 
death. 

**Tt is all a delusion,” he said to him- 
self. ‘‘ A phantom created by the nervous 
brain of a man on the eve of a collapse. 
At this moment I feel stronger than ever 
I did. I have a grip on life—I feel 
strength coursing through my veins. My 
voice is clearer to-day than ever before. 
My throat gives me scarcely any trouble.” 

At this he stopped short, for the 
remembrance of the strange coming of 
the voice and the prophecy of Sir James 
occurred to him. 

“Oh, nonsense !” he burst out at last, 
shaking his head in a violent way, as 
though to free it for ever from a worrying 
thought. ‘I must not let the railings of 
a nerve-racked man unsettle me. _ I'll 
chance it. It may be that I am fated, 
but I do not believe it. Doctors are all 
old grandmothers. They see so much 
sham that they unconsciously become 
shams themselves.” 

Jumping out of the hansom, he ran to 
his rooms in a fever of excitement. He 
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lid not turn up the gas at first, but strode 
» and fro in the semi-darkness, muttering 
o himself as he walked. At last he 
topped short before the table, his hands 
clasped behind him. 

“Yes, I will do it,” he said fiercely, 
‘and to-night. To-night I will free my- 
‘If for ever. Sir James, I banish your 
warning from me. From now and for 
ver I laugh at your story, and refuse to 
velieve it. I will cease fearing, for I 
‘now you are wrong. 

‘And now,” he continued in a softer 
tone, “ Alice, I must give you back your 
love. You area good girl, but I fear you 
would not be happy with me, nor I with 
you. You will make a good wife to some 
man in a humbler, a more obscure and 
quieter position in life than mine can be. 
It will be a great sorrow to you at first, 
but I feel it is all for the best, and that 
sooner or later you will bless me for this 
deed. My will is now written in your 
favour. I will treat you as though I died 
to-day, for my love for you has died. You 

shall be given the twelve thousand pounds 
which I, as your lover, have saved. I must 
free myself and leave my spirit untram- 
melled for the artistic work I have before 
me.” 

Turhifg on the gas to its full, he sat 
down and hastily smatched pen, paper, 
and envelope. = 

“‘T will let her know my decision at 


once. It is better over soon.” 
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Taking the envelope, he carefully wrote 
the address— 

Miss Alice Stanton, 
18a, Hardcastle Street, 
Grosvenor Street, N.W. 

“The last time of writing. Well, the 
last of everything is bound to come, 
sooner or later.” 

He took a sheet of notepaper in his 
hand to write the letter, but got no 
farther. At the moment of picking up 
his pen, George Russell heard a strange 
voice cry inhis ear. He leapt to his feet, 
and the next instant found himself tightly 
grasping the sides of the desk, and heard 
the crash of the falling dric-d-brac. His 
legs stiffened under him, and he felt an 
iron grasp, as of some awful monster, 
tighten around his throat. He was 
strangling. He gasped for breath, and 
strove to free himself from the grasp, 
and tried to cry for help, but his cry 
was stifled before it reached his lips. 
Round and round the room began to 
spin, and distant and more distant 
sounded the voices in his ears, the voices 
of a thousand fiends—the cry of fate. 
Gradually he felt himself settling into a 
pleasant slumber, sinking, sinking, sink- 
ing, till, with a crash, man and desk fell 
in a heap to the floor. Sir James Hurst’s 
prophecy had been fulfilled, and George 
Russell died of his throat complaint, 
leaving his fiancée a fortune. The six 
months had passed—for ever. 


He was strangling. 
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HAROLD FREDERIC. 


BY ROBERT H. SHERARD. 
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STRIK- 

ING fig- 
ure in the 
political and 
literary clubs of 
London, as also 
in the lobby of 
the House of 
Commons, _ is 
that of Harold 
Frederic, a 
writer of fic- 
tion to whom 
a large section 
of the public, both in England and 
America, is still looking with high hopes 


Harold Frederic as a child. 
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and great expectation against the time 
when he shall indeed come into his own, 
and realise, as he is certain to do, the 
great promises held out in his previous 
productions. 

It is touching to hear this big and burly 
man, who has fought so keenly with the 
world, speak with such reverence of his 
mother: “ My mother is a most remark- 
able woman,” he says, with stress and 
emphasis, and with an indescribable ring 
in his voice ; “ in force, and courage, and 
initiative, I have never seen a woman like 
her. If she were ruined to-day, although 
she is now nearly seventy years of age, she 
would turn to work again, to typewriting 
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or to shorthand, or to somé business, as 
readily as you would turn to a new brand 
of cigarettes.” 

Harold Frederic was born in Utica, 
N.Y., in August, 1856. “ My father was 
a painter, decorator, &c.; his health 
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little man, and was always spoken of as 
little.” 

By his father, grandson of a soldier 
Friedrich, who came over at the time of 
the War of Independence, Harold Frederic 
comes of an ald German family, connectéd 





The smoking-room, National Liberal Club. 


being bad, he had taken a post as 
guard on a goods train, and was killed 
in an accident when I was eighteen 
months old. I have no recollection 
of him, but from what I was always 
told he was very popular with all who 
knew him. It appears he was a very 


with the Hesse-Cassels and_the Frederics 
of Prussia amongst others. On the same 
side he is descended from a line Of 
Huguenot gentlemen, the Delamottes, who 
came over to America as refugees from 
the French Revolution. His great-grand- 
father of this family was the Jean Dela- 
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motte, of New York, who put the iron- “ Indeed,” said Harold Frederic, “I come 
work into Robert Fulton’s first steamship. out of a whole list of people who aban- 
His grandmother, Mathilde Delamotte, doned fortunes for conscience’ sake.” His 
was: the first child baptised by Francis mother has some Dutch blood, but is 











Harold Frederic. 
(From a photo by Fradelle & Young.) 


Asbury, the first Methodist bishop in mostly of Somersetshire lineage, filtered 
America. She married a cooper, who through five Puritan generations in Néw 
was the protégé of rich people, but England. 

quarrelled with them on the grounds He was an extraordinarily precocious 
of religious belief, and so lost a career. child. John Brown was hanged when 
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Harold was only a little over three years 
of age. “I can remember the event per- 
fectly, and I can remember the pictures of 
the occurrence that were published at the 
time.” 

His father’s death left his mother very 
poor, but, being a woman of infinite 
resource and energy, she took up with 
the sewing-machines, which had recently 
been invented, and started a vest-making 
business, working with such energy and 
success that when she married for the 
second time, taking for her husband a 
Delamotte, or De Motte as the family 
name had then become, she had amassed 
a dower of over four thousand dollars. 

“I was the seventh child, but all my 
brothers_and -sisters-had_died before me, 
so that I was alone at home, and a very 
lonely child indeed. I used to accompany 
my mother’s work-girls into the town 
when they carried work to the tailors, and 
learned to read by studying the trades- 
men’s signboards. I should add that I 


had learned my letters from the label on 
an old soap-box which held the firewood 


at home. I was never taught but by my- 
self, for my mother was too busy to attend 
to me at all. She had my grandmother, 
myself, and other people to support, and 
magnificently she did it too, like a very 
Roman matron. I often think,” added 
Harold Frederic, “ of what Napoleon said 
of his mother: ‘I owe everything that I 
have done to my mother.’ I understand 
the feeling. So I taught myself to read, 
and when I was four years old I went to 
school. That shows that I must have been 
advanced, for the rule of the city was that 
no children under the age of six were to 
be admitted, and exception was made in 
my case because I was advanced, and be- 
cause I was a very big child for my age. 
My earliest recollections are about the 
Civil War, which broke out when I was 
five years of age—recollections of the 
hideous anxiety which prevailed among 
the people round me, recollections of the 
effect that each piece of news from the 
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seat of war made on my own home-circle. 
I think that my truest work, in my books 
The Copperhead and Marsena, deals with 
these early recollections of mine, collected 
from the age of five to the age of nine. 

“‘ There were four books at home, with 
which I learned to read after I had ac- 
quired familiarity with my letters from the 
label on the soap-box and the signs over 
the shops. ‘These were Horace Walpole’s 
Life and Letters of George I11. (whom I 
looked upon as a tyrant),a small biography 
of Ulrich Zwinglius, the Swiss reformer, 
Hale’s History of the U.S.A., and finally, 
a book which made upon me the deepest 
impresssion of all, Prosper Merimée’s //s- 
tory of Peter the Crue/, in translation. I 
read all these books before I was six years 
ofage. Iremember them as the chief things 
of my childhood. Indeed, reading was my 
only pastime, as until I was six years of age 
my mother prevented me from playing with 
any children of the town, or any of ry 
schoolmates. She had very tender and 
ambitious notions of the kind of son she 
desired to have. 

“There were only two things at which 
I was proficient at school, and these were 
writing and spelling, and, to my surprise, I 
won prizes in both branches. I was small 
good at anything else, and, indeed, took 
little interest in any other studies. 

“T finished my schooling at the age of 
twelve. During my leisure hours I used to 
help my mother, who had now created a 
business in firewood and milk. I used to 
spend the hours when I was not at school 
in the lumber- or cow-yards, or in peddling 
milk to my mother’s customers. At the 
same time, whenever I could get time I 
read. I was a great reader, and by pre- 
ference read the newspapers, of which I 
had been very fond even before I was nine 
years of age—that is to say, during the war. 
I was bred on type, the other side of me 
was purely fortuitous ; theside of my boy- 
hood which was most congenial to me was 
the printed page. At the age of twelve I 
was given the choice of continuing my edu- 
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cation or of learning atrade. I chose the 
latter, although I was anxious to continue 
my studies, because, if I had remained at 
the school I should have been obliged to 
continue peddling the milk in spare hours, 
and that was an occupation I cordially dis- 
liked. So I decided to leave school and 
learn atrade. Had I been able to follow 
my own desires I should have learned 
wood-turning—the one craft that I liked, 
and still do like, to the extent that if ever 
I achieve a competence, I shall get a lathe 
and take my pleasure and my occupation 
in working at it. When I learned, how- 


ever, that if I were to be apprenticed to 
wood-turning I should be obliged during 
the first year of my apprenticeship to carry 
logs of wood up the staircase, doing nothing 
else besides, I faltered in my devotion and 
got a place instead with a confectioner to 


learn the art of candy-making. This was 
at the age of thirteen. I only remained 
with that confectioner for eight months. 
He found me a wasteful apprentice. I 
used to eat the nuts which he gave me tc 
crack, and the result was that he sent me 
about my business. I was not sorry to 
leave him, even if I did regret the nuts, for 
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my bent at that time was to be an artist. 
I used to buy pictures and collect engrav- 
ings from the magazines. I traded candy 
with a boy for old copies of the Garten- 
Zaube, for I knew German as a boy, having 
been brought up in the German quarter of 
the town of Utica. This habit of collect- 


ing pictures clung for a long time to me, 
and I fancy that my present collection of 
newspaper pictures must exceed twelve 


thousand. At that time I wanted to bea 
painter, and used to study these drawings 
with a view to educating myself. Having 
been expelled from the confectioner’s, I 
went to work in a photographer’s studio, 
and this was the beginning of the art-life 
which held me for many years. 

‘The following years, up to 1873, were 
spent in photographers’ studios. In that 
year, being now sixteen years old, I ran 
away from home to Boston, where I had a 
friend, and I found employment of a kind 
as a negative retoucher. During the first 
two months after my departure from home 
I was nearly starved, for my wages were 
less than a dollar a week. It was, how- 
ever, the happiest time in my life, and my 
great enjoyment was as follows: Out of 
my wages, scanty as they were, I used 
each week to save enough to purchase a 
Henry Clay cigar every Saturday. With 
this cigar I used to go, on Saturday 
nights, to the Revere Billiard Hall, and, 
selecting a corner where there was no 
draught, and where the cigar in con- 
sequence would burn the best, I used to 
smoke it with the greatest care and 
deliberation, and watch the players at 
their game of pool. My position rapidly 
improved in Boston, and by the time I 
was seventeen years old I was earning six 
pounds a week, and had a holiday on 
every dark day. Being now a ‘wealthy 
man,’ I used to buy books, quantities of 
books. I luxuriated in this, practically 
spending all my money in the bookshops. 
I had collected over one hundred pounds’ 
worth of books when my eyes failed me, 
and, being thrown out of work and so 
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threatened with destitution, I was forced 
to sell my library for four pounds, upon 
which I sorrowfully returned home to 
Utica. In the meanwhile my mother and 
stepfather had prospered, and I found a 
comfortable home awaiting me. I re- 
mained here till I was nineteen years 
old, spending most of my time in riding, 
fishing, and shooting. My dear mother 
used to buy horses for me. I was nearly 
blind and could not stand the light of a 
lamp, and being unable to read, it was 
my half-sister who used to read to me. 
Although I could not read I was able to 
write a little, and during this period I 
wrote some short stories. These stories 
were all about Alsace-Lorraine, where, of 
course, I had never been, and were pal- 
pable imitations of the writings of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, whose works I had bought 
in Boston, and clung to when everything 
else had to be sold. They had produced 
an immense impression upon me.” 

In speaking of Erckmann and Chatrian, 
whom he looks upon as his spiritual 
fathers, Mr. Frederic is as emphatic and as 
reverential as he is when speaking about 
his mother. “The things I have done,” 
he says, ‘‘ Zhe Copperhead, Marsena, Jn 
the Valley, and the things which I shall 
still do about the Civil War period, of 
which I shall write many things, have one 
and all a parentage with these two writers, 
in the effect which their books produced 
upon me asa boy. I have bought every- 
thing these people ever wrote, and have 
had each book bound in white vellum as 
an individual token of my literary indebt- 
edness tothem. I hold myself more in- 
debted to these two men than to all other 
writers, in any language, put together. 
Of coarse, by this I mean that they domi- 
nated me at a time when it was of peculiar 
importance what influence I fell under. 
They formed in my mind the symbol of 
writing. I am purely and simply, as a 
writer; the product of these two men. At 
the same time I owe a debt of gratitude 
to Nathaniel Hawthorne also, whose Sef¢i- 
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mus Felton, a work never published, I 
fancy, in England—it is the story of an 
English officer in the War of Indepen- 
dence, who was killed at Concord ; he had 
loved a Concord girl, and out of the grave 
of the man of the red uniform there 
sprang a red flower,—affected me and 
influenced me in ahigh degree. I might 
extend my previous statement as to my 
literary parentage by saying that, so far as 
my start went, I was the son of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian on the one hand, and of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne on the other. It 
was they who made me 
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Civil War. This paper had fallen into a 
state of bankruptcy owing to bad manage- 
ment, and I was brought down, as a for- 
lorn hope, to try whether the paper, to 
which this last chance was given, could 
be saved or not. I remained on this 
paper for eighteen months, and at the end 
of that period it was sold for ninety-five 
thousand dollars, and I was thrown out 
with one week’s salary. Its value had 
been doubled in that time by taking it out 
of straight party lines and making it a 
sort of candid friend, what afterwards be- 

came called a ‘ Mug- 





determine that I too 
would write.” 

His stories about 
Alsatian life were sent 
to papers, and _ pub- 
lished. “I have never 
written anything,” he 
says, “‘which was not 


published. But they 
were pretty bad.” 
In 1875, he being 





then nineteen years of 
age, Harold Frederic 
found his way into the 
office of a Utica news- 
paper, as a proof-reader, 
at a salary of nine dol- 
lars a week. “ Besides 
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wump.’ I suppose that 
would make me pretty 
nearly the original Mug- 
wump. It was the first 
paper that declared it- 
self for Cleveland in the 
great campaign of 1882. 
That was the beginning 
of the wonderful career 
which awaited Mr. 
Cleveland, and he has 
never forgotten it. 
“All the time that 
I was editing this paper 
I was wanting to write 
my novel, Zn the Valley. 
I started on it four or 
five times whilst in 
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reading proofs, I did 

outside reporting, and gradually acted in 
every other capacity, going from desk to 
desk. For the following five years I 
devoted the whole of my energy to my 
paper, and at the age of twenty-four be- 
came its editor. My great experences 
and specialities as a reporter were hang- 
ings and politics, reporting executions 
and State Conventions.” Apart from his 
journalistic work, he did no literary work 
during that period of his life. 

“In March of 1882 I went to Albany, 
to try and save a bankrupt paper, Zhe 
Albany Evening Journal, which had been 
founded in 1830 by Thurlow Weed, 
Lincoln’s envoy to England during the 


Albany, but always 
tore up all that I had written, because I 
was not satisfied with it. I once wrote 
as much as twenty thousand words, and 
altogether I must have written fully fifty 
thousand words of this novel, all of which 
went into the fire. Then my paper was 
sold out from under me, and being now 
‘en disponibilite par retraite demploi,’ 
I was asked by Cyrus Field to come to 
New York and edit his Mail and Express. 
I went to take the advice of the editor of 
the Mew York Times on this offer, and he 
at once said to me: ‘ What is the matter 
with your going to England to represent 
the Mew York Times for us?’ I accepted 
this offer, and, in 1884, came to England, 





though at that time I knew nothing about 
Europe beyond the conceptions of, and 
fondness for it, which I had gained from 
books. I had been for years now a mad 
historical student and devourer of Euro- 
pean fiction. Yes; all in translation. I 
read no language readily but English, and 
don’t think I am any the worse for it. 
My own feeling is that languages distract 
and fritter a man’s strength away.” 

Having arrived in England, in June of 
1884, Harold Frederic greatly distin- 
guished himself as a special correspondent 
in the following July, when, on receipt of 
a cable from the home office to send 
someone else, he at once started off to 
Marseilles and Toulon, where the cholera 
was raging. He remained here two 
weeks, visiting the patients, studying the 
whole question, and sending descriptions 
of all he saw to his paper. He was the 
first newspaper correspondent who worked 
in this dangerous field. 

“On returning to England, whilst at- 
tending to my work for my paper, I began 
once more upon /x the Valley, and, during 
1884, wrote about séventeen thousand 
words, which I also threw away. I then 
realised that I did not know how to make 
a book, how to cover a canyas. I had 
notions about how certain parts of the 
canvas had to be covered, but did not 
know how to complete the work as a 
whole. So, as an experiment—a literary 
preliminary canter—I wrote Seth's 
Lrother’s Wife. 1 wrote it off-hand, and 
purely as an experiment, to see what it 
was like to write a book. When it was 
written I sent it to Scribner’s, never be- 
lieving that they would accept it. To my 
enormous surprise they wrote to tell me 
that they were starting a new magazine, 
and that they would like to use my story 
as the first serial in that magazine. It 
was thus that Seth’s Brother's Wife ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine, where it 
made its point. Encouraged by this 
success, I felt_at_liberty to set_about—Jx 
the Valley, the thing nearest to my heart, 


and in eight months, in the year 1887, I 
wrote that book. It was written, as T say, 
in eight months, but it represented eleven 
years of work and preparation. 

“ The Lawton Girl was finished in 
1889. I spent a year in writing it, and it 
was followed, in 1890, by my Life of 
William II. 1 wrote this because I 
liked the subject. This was not, how- 
ever, the opinion held at the Court of 
Berlin, for Eulenburg, to whom I sent 
a copy for presentation to the Emperor, 
returned it to me, saying that ‘he could 
not dream of presenting such a work 
to his Majesty.’ Nor have I ever had 
any hint that the Emperor himself ever 
read the book. It was, however, appre- 
ciated in England by the newspapers, 
so that it quite seemed to be a book 
of the year. I think that, altogether, 
I made about £21 out of it, which,” 
added Mr. Frederic, with a peculiar and 
characteristic laugh, “is about what one 
makes out of a successful book nowa- 
days.” 

Continuing the story of his life, Harold 
Frederic said: “In 1892 I wrote Zhe New 
L£xodus. It was not.a financial success ; 
for, with my American rights, it brought 
me only £90, which was my reward for a 
journey that lasted eleven weeks, followed 
by another fifteen weeks of hard writing, 
Contemporaneously with Zhe New Exodus 
I wrote Zhe Return of the O‘Mahony.” 

His books have rarely reached very 
high sales, nor has he in money received 
great recompense for a sustained effort 
and a literary conscientiousness which is 
as rare as it is admirable. 

As to his methods of work, he says: “I 
am, and have always been, a morning man, 
a morning worker. As a boy it was in 
peddling milk and chopping firewood ; 
to-day it is in writing books. I always 
sit down to my table at half-past nine. I 
write very neatly, in a small, fine writing, 
and write slowly, but with very few 
corrections. I set myself ho daily task, 
and if on some days I only write one 
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Specimen of Mr. Frederic’s MS. 


thousand words, on others I do as much have published in my life, not more than 
as three thousand words, though never one hundredth part was written after four 
more than that. Iam conscientious about in the afternoon. 

my books, and work on slowly and de- 
liberately till about four in the afternoon. 
[ never work at my novels after that hour, 
and I may say that out of the six hundred 
thousand words of book-matter which I 


“As a journalist I have been recog- 
nised as a specialist on the Irish question. 
Those three articles on the Irish question, 
which appeared under the signature of ‘X’ 
in The Fortnightly Review were written 
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by me, though I have never avowed this 
before.” 

Harold Frederic is one of the few 
writers of whom one hears who has never 
written a line of poetry in his life. “I 
cannot, with here and there a modern 
exception, even read poetry,” he says, 
and in this connection relates that being 
once on a summer vacation in the com- 
pany of Tim Healy, in Munster, they 
found in the inn at which they were stay- 
ing two odd volumes of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. “I said to Healy, ‘This is our 
chance; we must improve our minds,’ 
and, he agreeing, we used to take one of 
those volumes down to our bathing-place, 
and either before or after our swim read 
out passages to each other. It was a 


most dismal performance. We then de- 
cided that Milton was not intended for 
reading aloud, that we must read it to 
ourselves, and here again we failed. 
Poetry to my mind is summed up in that 
passage in Meredith’s Zmiliain England 


where it is compared to the Polar bear, 
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who walks up and down his cage, and is 
brought to a halt every time that he has 
taken a few paces ahead. I have never 
written two lines of poetry in my life, nor 
a single word of criticism on poets, and I 
never will.” 

He lives a severe and disciplined life, 
taking little amusement beyond a daily 
visit to his club, and rarely going to the 
theatres. “I live wholly to myself 
because I like to live an unshackled life. 
A stiff shirt is to me a badge of servitude. 
You see that I have the courage to wear 
a soft one, even in town. Then he 
added: “Yes, the constituency is ex- 
panding in every direction, and that is 
why I feel that, in consequence, the 
author’s responsibility is becoming greater 
day by day, and it is his duty, such is my 
firm conviction, to do nothing which is 
not better than the things among which 
people live, to write nothing which does 
not suggest thought and tell them the 
truth, and bear their minds cleanly and 
honest good company.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

BELIEVE I had spent a week, it 
| might be more, in this situation of 
ningled ease and torment, when, com- 
ng down one morning after a_ hag- 
idden night, I heard a stir in the hall; 
nd, going that way to learn what it 
neant, met the servants returning in a 
crowd from the front, and talking low 
ibout something. Martin, who was fore- 
most, cried, “Ha! 
ha! you are too 
late!” Then 
drawing me aside, 
into a little den 
he had beside the 
passage, “ They 
have taken him to 
the office,” he 
said. ‘* But, lord’s 
sakes, Mr. Price,” 
he continued, lift- 
ing his eyebrows 
and pursing up 
his lips to express 
his astonishment, 
“who would have 
thought it? Her 
ladyship will be in 
ataking! I hope 
that there may be 
no more in it than 
appears !” 

“In what?” 
said I. 

‘Tn this arrest,” 
he answered, eye- 
ing me with mean- 
ing, and then 
softly closing the 


“‘They have"taken him to the office.” 


door on us. “TI hope it may.-end there 
That is all I say! Between ourselves 
Mr. Price.” 

“You forget,” I cried with irritation, 
“that I know nothing about it! What 
arrest? And who is arrested ?” 

‘“*Mr. Bridges’s man of business.” 

** What Mr. Bridges ?” I cried. 

“Lord, Mr. Price, have you no wits ? ” 
he answered, staring at me. ‘“ My lord’s 
mother’s hus 
band. The 
Countess’s_ hus- 
band, to be sure! 
You must know 
Mr. Smith ?” 

It needed no 
more than that ; 
although, without 
the name, 
might have gone 
on at cross pur- 
poses for an hour. 
But the name— 
the world held 
only one Smith 
for me, and he it 
seemed was arrest- 
ed. 

He was arrest- 
ed! It was with 
the greatest diff - 
culty that I could 
control my joy. 
Fortunately the 
place where we 
stood, was ill- 
lighted, and Mar- 
tin a man too 
much taken up 


we 
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with his own consequence to be over- 
observant of his companions. Still, for 
a moment I was perfectly overcome, the 
effervescence of my spirits such that I 
could do nothing but lean against the 
wall of the room, my heart bounding with 
joy and my head singing a pzan of jubi- 
lation. Smith was taken ! Smith was 
in the hands of justice! Smith was 
arrested and I was free! 

The first rapture past, however, I began 
to doubt; partly because the news seemed 
to be too good to be true, and partly 
because, though Martin had continued to 
babble, I had heard not a word. Wild, 
therefore, to have the thing confirmed, I 
cut him short; and crying, “ But what 
Smith is it, do you say? Whois he?” I 
brought him back to the point at which 
he had left me. 

““Why, Mr. Price,” he answered, “I 
thought everyone knew Mr. Smith. Mr: 
Smith, Mr. Bridges’s factotum, land- 
steward, what you will ! He married the 
Countess’s fine madam; madame they 
call her in the household, though she is 
no French thing but Hertfordshire born, 
as I knew by her speech when my lord 
first took up with her. But not every- 
one knows that.” 

“When my lord took up with her?” I 
said, groping among half-recognised ob- 
jects; and beginning—so much light may 
come through the least chink—to see 
day. 

Mr. Martin nodded confidentially. 
“That is how she came to be with my 
lady,” he said. “And Mr. Smith, too! 
My lord met her somewhere when he 
was young and gay and took up with her, 
and to please her got the place for Mr. 
Smith, who had been her flame before. 
However, my lord soon tired of her, for 
though she was a beauty she had common 
ways and was bold as brass ; so when he 
parted from her she went back to her old 
love, who had first made her the mode ; 
and married him. I have heard that my 


lord was in a pretty taking when he found 
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her planted again at the Countess’s. But 
I have nothing to say against her.” 

“ Does my lord—see her now?” | said 
with an effort. 

‘“‘When he does he looks pretty black 
at her. And I fancy that there is no love 
lost on her side.” 

‘What did you say that—they called 
her ?” I asked. 

“* Madame— Madame Monterey.” 

I remembered where I had heard the 
name before and who had borne it; and 
saw so much light that I was dazzled. 
* And my lord’s mother—who married 
Mr. Bridges. She is a Papist?” 

“ Hush!” he said. “ The less said 
about such things the better, Mr. Price.” 

But I persisted. “It was she who ran 
off with my Lord Buckingham, was it 
not,” I said, “‘in King Charles’s time? 
And held his horse while he killed her 
husband? And who had Mr. Killigrew 
stabbed in the streets ; and a 

In a panic he clapped his hand on my 
mouth. “God, man!” he cried, ‘‘ do you 
know where you are, or is your head 
turned? Do you think that this house 
is a fit place to give tongue to such 
things? Lord! you will be but a short 
time here, and to the pillory when you go, 
if you throw your tongue that way! I have 





‘not blabbed as much in twenty years, and 


would not for a kingdom! Who are you 
to talk of such as my lady ?” 

He was so righteously indignant at the 
presumption of which I had been guilty 
that, though it was his own indiscretion 
that had led me to the point, I made 
haste to mutter an apology; and doing 
this with the better grace for the remem- 
brance that Smith was now powerless and 
his plans abortive, I contrived presently 
to appease him. But the ferment which 
the discovery wrought in my spirits moved 
me to escape as quickly as possible to my 
room, there to consider at leisure the 
miserable position in which—but for 
Smith’s timely capture—I must have 
found myself. 
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A suspicion of the truth I had enter- 
tained before; but this certainty that the 
man I was to be trepanned into personat- 
ing was my benefactor, and that in the 
plot his own mother was engaged, filled 
me with as much horror, when I con- 
sidered the necessity of complying under 
which I might have lain, as thankfulness 
when I reflected on the escape I had had. 
Nor did these two considerations, over- 
whelming as they may appear, account 
for all the agitation I was experiencing. 
Mr. Martin, in speaking of Madame 
Monterey’s origin, had mentioned Hert- 
fordshire ; and the name, bringing together 
two sets of facts hitherto so distant in my 
mind that I had never essayed to con- 
nect them, in a flash presented Smith 
and madame in their true colours. Why 
I had never before associated the Smith I 
now knew with the Templar Smith whom 
| darkly remembered as Jenny’s accom- 
plice in my early trouble—why I had not 
recognised in the woman’s coarsely hand- 
some features the charms that thirteen 
years before had fired my boy’s blood and 
brought me to the foot of the gallows— 
these things are not more difficult to ex- 
plain than why this one mention of Hert- 
fordshire sufficed to raise the curtain; and 
not only to raise it, but to set the whole 
drama so plainly before me that I had 
been no wiser had I followed every scene 
in madame’s life—witnessed her shameful 
débit under Smith’s protection, her seduc- 
tion of my lord, her period of splendour, 
—finally attended her in her declension 
when, a discarded mistress, she saw no 
better alternative than a marriage with her 
former protector. 

How vastly this identification of the 
two conspirators increased, as_ well 
the loathing in which I held their 
schemes as my relief on the reflec- 
tion that those schemes were futile, I 
will not say. Suffice it that the know- 
ledge that, but for Smith’s arrest, I 
must have chosen between playing the 
basest part in the world and running 
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a risk whereat I shuddered, filled me 
with thankfulness immeasurable; a 
thankfulness which I did not fail to 
pour out on my knees, and which was 
in no degree lessened by a sad con- 
sciousness that in that dilemma, I might 
have—ay, and should have --played the 
baser part! 

No wonder that a hundred harrowing re- 
collections crowded on my mind ; or that 
under the pressure of these the tumult of 
my spirits became so powerful that I 
seized my hat, and escaping from the 
house, sought in rapid movement some 
relief from the unpleasant retrospect. 
Crossing the Green Park, I chose a field 
path that led by the Pimlico marshes to 
Fulham ; and gradually the songs of 
the larks and the spring sunshine lead- 
ing my mind into a more cheerful groove, 
I began to dwell rather on the fact of my 
escape than on the crime from which I 
had escaped. Turning my back on 
Smith and his like, I began to build 
my house again ; saw a smiling wife and 
babes, and days spent between my cot- 
tage home and my lord’s papers; then a 
green old age and slippered feet tottering 
through the quiet shades of a library. 
Before I turned I had roofed the house 
with an honourable headstone ; and felt 
my own tears rise in generous sympathy 
with the village assembled to do the old 
man honour. 

In a word, tasting the full relief of 
emancipation, I became so gay and 
lightsome that the smoke and din of 
London, when I re-entered it, failed to 
subdue the unusual humour. I could 
have sung, I could have laughed aloud. 
Let the dead past bury its dead! For 
Ferguson, Smith, the Monterey—a fig ! 
a fig! Who had come out best after all? 
And of their fine plottings and contrivings 
what had been the upshot? They had 


failed and I had triumphed; they were 
prisoners, I was free and safe. 

Near the garden-wall of Buckingham 
House there was a bear dancing, and a 
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press of people round it. I stayed to 
watch, and in my mood, found the fun so 
much to my taste that I threw the man a 
penny and went on laughing. A little 


farther, by the edge of the lake, was a 
man with a barrow and dice—then a 
novelty, though now so prevalent that at 
the last Sessions, I am told, the thing was 
presented for a nuisance. I stood and 
saw a man lose, and in the exaltation 
of my spirits, pushed 


him aside and laid 
down a shilling, and 
won, and won again-— 
and again; whether 
the cog failed or the 
trickster who owned 
the barrow thought 
me a good bait. 
Either way I took up 
ny winnings with an 
air and _ hectored 
away as good a bully 
as another; placed 
for the moment so 
far above myself and 
common modesty, 
that I wondered 
whether I should ever 
sink back into the 
timid citizen, or feel 
my eyes drop before 
a bravo’s. 

Alas, in a mo- 
ment, guantum mu- 
tatus ab illo! At the corner of the 
Cockpit, towards Sion House, I met 
Matthew Smith. 

I had no doubt, I knew all in an 
instant. And I turned sick. He was free, 
alone, walking with his head high and an 
easy gait. Worse, he saw me; saw how 
I cowered and shrank into myself, and 
became another man at sight of him! 

Slackening his pace as he came up, he 
halted before me, with that sly devil’s 
grin on his face. ‘* Well,” he said, “ how 
are you, Mr. Price? I was looking for 
you.” 


Worse, he saw me. 


“For me?” I muttered. “I thought 
—I heard——” 

“‘That I was arrested? <A mistake!” 
he answered, continuing to smile. “A 
mistake! Some other Smith.” 

“And you were not arrested?” I whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

‘©Oh, I was arrested!” he answered 
jauntily. “And taken to the Secretary. 
And of course released. There, you have 
it all in a nutshell.” 

I uttered an ex- 
clamation ; two words 
wrung from me by 
despair. 

Thereat, and pre- 
tending to misunder- 
stand me, “You 
thank God? Very 
kind of you, Mr. 
Price,” said he grin- 
ning. “ Like master, 
like man, I see. The 
Duke was kindness 
itself: But I must 
be going.” And then, 
arresting himself in 
the act of leaving 
me, ‘‘You have 
heard,” he continued, 
*‘ that that poor devil 
Charnock stands his 
trial to-morrow? Por- 
ter is an_ evidence, 
and by Monday the 
parson will swing. It should be a warn- 
ing to us,” he continued, shaking his head 
with a smile that chilled the marrow ‘in 
my bones, “ what company we keep. A 
rascal like Porter might see you or me in 
the street-—and sweartous. Ha! Ha! It 
sounds monstrous odd, but so he might! 
But by-by, Mr. Price. I must not keep 
you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
The state in which I crawled back to 
the house after this encounter may be 
conceived but not described. From an 
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exaltation of mind to which the epithet 
lelirious might be applied, I fell in 
in instant to a depth of abjectness as 
monstrous as. my late felicity, but more 
real and better grounded. All the things, 
on my escape from which I had been 
congratulating myself, now lay in prospect ; 
and formed a vista as gloomy as the point 
to which it tended was dreadful. To 
be a slave to the woman and man who 
iad ruined my youth ; to live outwardly 
at ease, while inwardly devoured by daily 
and hourly terror; to hang suspended be- 
tween danger and baseness, comfort and 
treachery ; to discern in my own destruc- 
tion or my patron’s the inevitable ending ; 
above all, to foresee that I should choose 
the evil and eschew the good, and to wish 
it otherwise and be powerless to change 
it—these things, and particularly the last, 
filled me with anticipations of misery so 
great that I rolled on my bed, and cursed 
Providence and my fate; and next day 
went down so pale, and ill, and woe- 
begone that the very servants took note 
of it. 

“ Pheugh, Mr. Price,” said Martin, 
“you might be Charnock himself, or 
Keyes, poor devil! You could not look 
more like hanging! What is it ?” 

I muttered that I was not well. 

“It is Keyes I am sorry for,” continued 
the steward, who was taking his morning 
draught, “Sif so be they go to the end 
with him. I have heard of a master 
given up by his servant, but never before 
of a servant hung on his master’s evidence 
—and his master the one that drew him 
into it! Hang Captain Porter, say I! A 
fine Captain !” 

“Oh, they will let the poor devil live,” 
said another. 


said Mr. Martin with 
“He was in 
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it spread there? No, he will swing. 
will swing for the example. 
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think so, Mr. Price? You are in there 
with my lord, and should know.” 

But I muttered something and escaped, 
finding solitude and my own reflections as 
tolerable as their gossip. A little later, 
my lord, sending for me, kept me close at 
work until evening ; and this was so far 
fortunate, as the employment, by diverting 
my thoughts, helped to lift me out of the 
panic into which I had fallen. True, the 
news that the three conspirators were 
found guilty and were to die the following 
Monday, exactly as Smith had foretold, 
threw me again into the coid fit, and 
heralded another night of misery. But 
as it is not possible for mortals to lie long 
under the same peril without the sense of 
danger losing its edge, in three days | 
began to find life bearable. The stateli- 
ness of the household, the silence and 
books that surrounded me, the regular 
hours and steady employment, soothed my 
nerves ; and Smith making no sign, and 
nothing occurring to indicate that he 
meant to keep his word or summon me 
to fulfil mine, I lulled myself into the 
belief that all was a dream. 

Yet I was very far from being happy : 
to be that, with such apprehensions as 
never quite left me, was beyond my philo 
sophy. And I had rude awakenings. 
One day it was the execution of 
Charnock, King, and Keyes at Tyburn, 
followed by the hawking of their last dying 
speeches and confessions in the streets, 
that jogged me out of my fancied security, 
and sent me sick and whey-faced from the 
windows. Another, it was the sentence on 
Sir John Friend and Sir William Perkins, 
the two elderly citizens whom I had twice 
seen among the plotters, and never with- 
out wondering how they came to be 
there. A little later, three more suffered ; 
and again the Square rang with the shrill 
cries of the chapmen who peddled their 
last speeches frorh door to door. Against 
all these Captain Porter and a man 
called “Scum Goodman,” both farticipes 


criminis, and persons of ‘the. most 
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infamous character, bore witness ;_ their 
evidence corroborated by that of a 
man of higher standing, Mr. Prender- 
gast. Whether they could not prove 
against Cassels and Ferguson, or reasons of 
State intervened, these,with several of their 
fellows, lay in prison untried ; a course 
which, in other circumstances, might have 
involved the Government in obloquy. 


But so keen at this time was the feeling, 


against the plotters, and so high the King’s 
popularity that he might have shed more 
blood had he chosen. Here, however, 
the executions stopped ; and his Majesty 
showing mercy if not indulgence, the 
hue and cry gradually slackened until 
it was restricted to Sir John Fenwick ; 
who was believed to be still in hiding 
in the country, and on whose punish- 
ment the King was reported to be firmly 
set. 

How deeply these events and rumours, 
which formed the staple of conversation 
during the summer of ’96, troubled my 
existence, I leave to the imagination ; 
provising only that in proportion to the 
outward quiet of my life was the power to 
agitate which they exerted. 

Moreover, there were times when a 
terror more substantial trespassed on my 
peace. One hot afternoon, going hastily 
into the hall I found the servants all peep- 
ing, Mr. Martin holding the door open, a 
dozen faces staring in from the sunshine 
of the Square, and my lord standing, very 
stiff and stately, on the threshold of his 
room, while in the middle of the floor 
stood a scowling man, flashily dressed. 

The Duke was speaking when I ap- 
peared. “At the office, sir,” I heard 
him say. ‘*You misunderstood me. I 
can see you there only.” 

“Your Grace is hard on me,” the man 
muttered with a glance that would be 
rebellious, and was hang-dog. “I have 
done the King good service, and this is 
the way I am requited. It is enough——” 

“Tt is more than enough, Captain 
Porter,” my lord said, quietly taking him 


up. “At the office, if you please. This 
house is for my friends.” 

“And the King’s friends? They may 
shift for themselves?” the wretch—who 
even then wore finery bought with blood 
—cried bitterly. 

“The King is served in many ways,” 
my lord answered with a fine air of con- 
tempt. “Martin, the door! And re- 
member, another time I am not within to 
€aptain Porter. At three in the office, 
sir, if you please.” 

The man slunk away at that ; but as he 
passed through the doorway, I heard him 
mutter that when Sir John Fenwick was 
taken he would see; and that proud as 
some people were now, they would be glad 
to save their necks when the time came. 
He passed out of sight with that ; and, 
hearing my lord speak, I turned, and saw 
Matthew Smith, whom I had not before 
noticed, waiting on him with a letter. 
The Duke, pausing on the threshold of 
the library, broke the seal, and ran his 
eye over the paper. 

“T will send an answer,” he said, “later 
in the day. ‘Or——” and he looked up 
quickly. “Are you returning, sir?” 

“If your Grace pleases.” 

“Tt shall be ready by two o'clock,” my 
lord answered stifily. “ Good-morning.” 

“‘Good-morning, your Grace.” 

And the Duke went in. The colloquy 
had been of the slightest; but I had 
noted that my patron’s tone, when he 
spoke to Smith, was, guarded and civil, if 
distant ; and that through the few formal 
words they had exchanged peered a sort 
of understanding. This shook me; and 
when Smith turned to me, a faint sneer on 
his lips, and told me that I was a bold 
man, my heart was water. He was at 
home here as everywhere ; what could I 
do against him ? 

“Do you understand, Mr. Price?” he 
repeated. ‘“‘ Or are you a bigger fool than 
I take you for?” 

“Why ?” I stammered. 

“Why? Why, to push in on Porter 
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after that fashion,” he muttered under his 
breath—for Martin was’ making towards 
us. “Lucky he did not recognise you 
and denounce you! For a groat he 
would do it—or to spite the Duke! 
Take care, man,” he continued seri- 
ously, “if you do not want to join 
Charnock, whose head is in airy quarters 
to-night.” 

This left me the prey of a new terror ; 
for I had once seen Porter at Ferguson’s 
lodging, and could not shut my eyes to 
the reasonableness of the warning. I 
saw myself beset by dangers on that side 
also ; therefore, went for a time on eggs, 
and trembled at every sound; indeed, 
for a fortnight I never passed the thres- 
hold—excusing myself on the ground of 
vertigo if sent on an errand. In the 


course of that fortnight I had a thou- 
sand opportunities of contrasting the 
quiet in which I lived, behind the duil 
windows of the great house, with the 
dangers into which I might at any mo- 


ment be flung; and if any man ever 
repented of anything, I repented of my 
lack of candour respecting Smith. 

From time to time I saw him pass— 
grim, reserved, a walking menace. When 
he looked up at the windows, I read 
mastery and a secret knowledge in his 
eye; while the way in which he went 
and came, free and unquestioned, was it- 
self a monition. What wonder that I 
feared this man, who, while Charnock’s 
head mouldered on a spike on Temple 
Bar, and Friend and Perkyns passed to 
the gallows, walked the Strand and 
lounged in the Mali, as safe in appear- 
ance as my lord himself? 

I knew that at any moment he might 
call upon me to fulfil my word. Whether, 
the demand being such as to allow me 
leisure to forecast the consequences, I 
should have complied, or, taking my 
courage in my hands, have thrown my- 
self on my lord’s indulgence, I cannot 
now say; for in the issue an unforeseen 
shifting of scene prevented my calcula- 
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tions, and hurried me onwards, whether 
I would or no. 

It happened in this way. One after- 
noon there came a great bustle in the 
square ; and who should it be but the 
Countess, my lord’s mother, come to 
visit him in her coach-and-six, with a 
coach-and-four behind her, and such a 
paraphernalia of gentlewomen and negro 
pages, outriders and running footmen, as 
drew together all the ragamuffins from 
the mews, and fairly brought back King 
Charles’s days. As the great coach, 
which held six inside, swung and lum- 
bered to a stand at the door I saw a 
painted face, with bold black eyes, glaring 
from the window, cheek by jowl with a 
parrot and three or four spaniels ; and 
I waited to see no more, one glance 
certifying me that this was the lady 
to whose house Smith had taken me. 
Smith himself was in attendance on her, 
and a gentleman in a plain black suit 
and wig —who was a Papist priest if I ever 
saw one—and Monterey, and two or 
three other gentlewomen ; and, as I had 
no mind to be recognised by these or, for 
that matter, by their mistress, I made 
haste to retire behind the flock of servants 
whom Martin had marshalled in the hall 
to do the honours. 

My lord went out to the coach and 
brought the Countess in, with a great 
show of reverence ; and for three-quarters 
of an hour they were closeted together in 
his room. I took advantage of this to 
retire upstairs, and had been wiser had I 
stayed there or, better still, slipped out at 
the back. But a craving came on me to 
see Monterey again, and, with the know- 
ledge I now had, ascertain if she really 
was my old flame. This drew me to 
the hall again; where, the crowd being 
great, and the servants taken up with 
teasing the Countess’s parrot and blacka- 
moors, I managed to avoid observation 
and at the same time see what I wanted. 
The woman who had once been all the 
world to me—and of whom I could not 
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now think without tender regret, di- 
rected, not to her, but to the state of 
blissful, dawning passion, of which she 
had been the cause, and whereof no man 
is twice capable—was still handsome in a 
coarse fashion, and when seen at a dis- 
tance. I could not deny that. But if I 
desired revenge I had it; for not only was 
her complexion gone, so that her good 
looks vanished when the viewer ap- 
proached, but her lips had grown thin 
and her face hard—with the indescribable 
hardness which speaks of past sin long 
grown bitter, and an hourly, daily recog- 
nition that the wages of sin is death. 

Presently, while Mr. Martin was pressing 
his civilities on her, and I, from a corner 
near the inner door was curiously reading 
her countenance, thedoorof my lord’s room 
opened, and the Countess came out, sup- 
ported on the one side by the Duke’s 
arm, on the other by her great ebony 
cane. The servants hurried to form two 
lines ; and I suppose curiosity led me to 
press nearer than was prudent, or her eyes 
were of peculiar sharpness; or perhaps she 
looked for me, and had I not been there 
would have called forme. At any rate, she 
had not moved three steps towards the 
coach before her gaze, roving along the 
line of servants, alighted on me ; and she 
stood. 

“T’ll have ¢hat rascal!” she cried in 
her high, shrill voice—and she pointed to 
me with her cane, and stood. ‘“ He looks 
as if butter would not melt in his mouth, 
but if he is not a lad of wax, call mea 
street slut! Hark you, my man; you 
come with me. Bid him, Shrewsbury !” 

My lord, his face flushing, spoke low, 
and seemed to make demur; but she 
persisted. 

“* Odd’s life ; you make me sick !” she 
cried irritably. ‘‘You will not do this, and 
you fancy that! Theservants--— Goto 
for a fool! In my time master was 
master, and if any blabbed, man or maid, 
it was strip and whip! But now—do you 
quarrel with me, or do you not ?” 


The Duke shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled uneasily. “Times are somewhat 
changed, madam,” he said. 

“ Ay, by G——, they are,” she cried, 
swearing roundly. “ And why? Because 
there are no men nowadays, but mealy- 
mouthed Josephs, like that trembler 
yonder, whose heart is in his boots be 
cause I want him carry a message.” 
And she pointed to me again with her 
long cane, while her head quivered with 
excitement, and palsy, and age. “Sort 
him out; sort him out and send him 
with me; or we quarrel, my lord.” 

“Well, madam, your will is law in this 
house,” the Duke said; *‘ but—— ” 

“ But no lies!” she cried. ‘ D’ye send 
him?” 

My lord bowed reluctantly. 
said, looking at me. 

“And bid him do as I tell him,” she 
cried sharply. “ But he had better, or—— 
Still, tell him, tell him.” 

“Price,” my lord said soberly, “ the 
Countess is good enough to wish you to 
do an errand for her. Be good enough 
to consider yourself at her disposal, and 
go with the coach now. Be easy,” he 
continued, nodding pleasantly —it was im- 
possible fur me to hide my apprehensions, 
—‘her ladyship needs you for a week 
oily.” 

**Ay, sure!” she cried. 
may go to the devil for me 


* Go,” he 


** After that he 


#9? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Rightly has the Latin poet sung of the 
dura ilia of the Fates; who either resistless 
rout all human resolutions or, where the 
mind has been hardened to meet the 
attack, turn the poor wretch’s flank, and 
lo! while he squares his shield, and 
shortens his spear to meet the occasion, 
habet—he has it under the fifth rib. 

So it was with me. While I dreamed 
of resistance, and hardened my heart and 
set fast my feet, Fate cross-buttocked 


me; and I fell, not knowing. The 


Countess’s coach bore me away, unre- 
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sisting; and Smith, whom I hated as I 
never hated even Ferguson, gave me the 
word. After that resistance was of little 
use. . From my plain clothes to the 
long curled peruke, the cravat, ruffles, 
and fine suit in which I had once 
before paraded myself was but a step ; 
[ took it perforce and under threat ; 
and being conducted, when I was 
ready, into the Countess’s chamber to 
wait her pleasure, could have fancied 
the last six months a dream—could have 
fancied the conspirators still at work, 
Captain Barclay still pacing the piazza, my 
lord still a stranger to me, the library a 
vision; in a word, I could have fancied 
all those events, which had filled half a 
year, to be no more than creatures of the 
imagination, so unchanged was the great 
silent room, where my lady, while I 
waited, played piquet with Monterey, 
amid the gorgeousness of her rose-and- 
silver suite. 

The monkey gibbered as of old, and 
vied with the broidered 


the parrot 
parrots on the wall; and now, as then, 


the air was heavy with scent and 
musk and ambergris, while the light, 
cunningly arranged, fell on the part where 
the Countess sat, now grumbling and 
now swearing, and now, while the cards 
were dealing, thumping the floor impa- 
tiently with her stick. She had so per- 
fectly the grand air of a past generation 
that when her eye turned in my direction 
I trembled, and gave up thought of re- 
sistance; yet when she resumed the game, 
she gradually —— and more and more 
completely, as I watched—sank into a 
querulous, feeble, fierce old woman, whose 
passion, where it did not terrify, moved 
to derision, and whose fads and fancies, 
patent as the day, placed her at the 
mercy of all who cared to flatter and 
cozen her. 

Madame was about it; now letting her 
win, and then gaining a slight advantage; 
mingling hints at old vanities and con- 
quests (whereat my lady grew garrulous) 
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with new scandals, coarse and spiteful ; 
whining a little when my lady, in a fury 
caused by a bad hand, struck her across 
the face with a fan to teach her to be 
awkward ; but cheering up at once when 
the Countess’s mood changed with the 
cards. In a word, as she had betrayed 
me young, she cozened my lady old; but 
noting her features grown hard with time, 
and her eyes grown lifeless, and the devil 
grinning plainly from behind the mask 
that once had been so fair, it was a 
wonder to me that even the Countess 
was deceived. 

Presently my lady threw down her 
cards in a rage, and, calling her op- 
ponent a cheating slut, diverted her anger 
in my direction. 

“What is the 
there like a gawk?” she shrieked. 
is he not about his business?” 

Monterey whispered her that I had not 
had my instructions. 

“Then give them, and let him go!” 
she cried. ‘‘Where is the ring? Here, 
you daw in peacock’s feathers—like my 
son, indeed? About as like as that 
squinting vixen Villiers is to a beauty! 
Take that, and ride with Matthew Smith, 
and give it to the gentleman you will 
meet at the inn at Ashford, and say— 
Monterey, tell him what to say.” 

“Say, ‘Colonel Talbot sends this ring, 
and his service.’ And if the gentleman 
asks ‘Whither?’ or this, or that, to what- 
ever he asks, answer thus: ‘I am not 
here, Sir John, to answer questions. 
Favour me by conveying that ring and my 
services whither you are going. I do not 
talk, but when the time comes I shall 
act.’” 

“ C’est tout!” said the Countess, nodding 
approval. “If you are not man enough to 
learn that, whip you for a noodle! Say 
it, man.” 

But when I went to say it, first I could 
not remember it, and broke down; and 
then, when I had got the sentences into 
my head, my lady storming at me all 


gaby doing, standing 
“ Why 
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the while for a fool and an imbecile, I 
but whimpered them, bringing no heart 
to the task. The Countess, when she 
saw that, flew out at me afresh, and 
threw first the vapours bottle and then 
her cane at me; the latter of which, 
breaking a piece of china, put her fairly be- 
side herself. ‘Come here!” she shrieked, 
swaying to and fro in her chair. “Do 
you hear, you puling, psalm-singing can- 
ter? Come here, I say!” And when, 
trembling and scared, I had approached, 
she leant forward, and seizing hold of 
my ear, as Ferguson had seized it, she 
twisted it with such unexpected strength 
and spite that I roared with pain, and 
fairly fell on my knees beside her. 

“There is for you, gros cochon !” she 
cried. ‘“‘So you caz speak up when you 
like! Now go to the end of the room, my 
man, and play your part again, and play it 
better! Or, by ——, I will have up those 
who shall lash your back to the bone. 
Hoity toity! These are fine times, when 
scum like you, my lad, put on airs !” 

This was not the discipline, nor were 
these the threats, to give an actor courage ; 
but in sheer desperation, I spoke up, and, 
this time, had the good fortune to please 
her; and, Monterey prompting me, and 
pushing me this way and that, I went 
through my part a dozen times. At 
length the Countess expressed herself 
satisfied, and with a grim nod, and an 
“Odds my life, he is not so unlike, after 
all!” gave me leave to go. When I was 
half-way to the door, however, she called 
me back, and after I had timidly obeyed, 
she sat awhile, glowering at me in silence. 
At last, ‘‘No,” she said irritably, “it is too 
late!” and she struck on the floor with her 
stick. “It is too late to turn back! The 
cross devil did nothing but thwart me to- 
day, and what he will not do don gré, he 
shall do perforce. He has brought it on 
himself, and he must abide his destin! 
Yet— Monterey!” 

The woman was at her side in a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Yes, madam ?” 


“I suppose that there is no danger of 
—of a contretemps,” she said, stirring rest- 
lessly in her chair. “Sir John will get 
away? They will not take him, and find 
the ring on him—and learn whose it is ?” 

On that, if I had been quick, and had 
my wits and courage at command, | 
should have thrown myself at her feet ; 
and so I might have opened her eyes. 
But I wavered, and before I had gathered 
heart to do it, the waiting-woman, smooth 
and watchful, was in the breach. 

“‘ Ashford, my lady, is only three hours’ 
riding from Dymchurch in the Marsh,” 
she said, “where the boat waits for him 
to-morrow night. Sir John is well 
mounted, and it will be odd, if, after 
baffling pursuit for months, he be taken 
in that time.” 

“Yes, yes!” my lady said querulously. 
“That isso. Then let him go! Let him 
go! Though you are a fool to boot. A man 
is taken or not taken in less than three 
hours. Even now, if that contrary devil of 
a son of mine had not argued with me, and 
argued with me to-day—but, let him go ! 
Let him go!” 

The woman lost no time in taking her 
at her word, and hurrying me out ; not by 
the main entrance through which I had 
come in, but by the little side door, lead- 
ing to the dingy closet at the head of the 
private staircase. On the dusty table in 
the closet an unshaded lamp burned 
brightly, and beside it stood Matthew 
Smith, wearing a cloak, riding-boots, and a 
great flapped hat. He looked eagerly at the 
woman, his eyes shining in the glare of the 
lamp ; but he did not speak until she had 
closed the door behind her. Then, “ Is 
it right?” he whispered. 

She nodded. 

“You have got the ring?” 

She gave it him with a smile of triumph. 

He looked at it, and with a grim face 
slipped it into his pocket. ‘‘ Good,” he 
said, ‘and now, my friend”—this to me, 
—‘“ the sooner we are away, the better.” 

But my gorge rose. On the table 
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beside him, in the 
glare of the lamp, 
lay a cloak and 
holsters, a mask, 
sword, and riding- 
whip. Iknew what 
these objects meant, 
and for whom they 
were prepared ; and 
at the prospect of 
the dark night, the 
journey, the perils 
of the unknown 
road, I cried out 
that I would not 
go! I would not 
go! And I tried to 
force my way back 
into the Countess’s 
room — with what 
intention heaven 
knows. 

Smith whipped 
between me and the 
door. ‘* You fool !” 
he said, pushing me 
back. “Are you 
mad? Or don’t you 
know me yet ?” 

“T know you too 
well!” I cried, be- 
side myself with 
rage, and with ap- 
prehensions of the 
plunge on the brink 
of which I stood. 
“You have cursed me from the first day 
I saw you at Ware! You have been the 
curse of my life! You, and that Jezebel!” 

“Are you mad?” he said again ; and 
threatened me with his hand. 

But she came a step nearer to me, and 
peered at me; then, after a look, took 
the lamp from the table and held it to my 
face. “ At Ware?” she said. “At Ware?” 
And then, putting the lamp back on the 
table, she fell to laughing. “He is right!” 
she said. “I know him now. But you 
told me that his name was Taylor.” 





She came a step nearer to me, and peered at me. 


** So it 


“ Taylor?” he said wrathfully. 
is; and Price, and half a dozen other 


names, for aught I know. What does it 
matter what his name is?” 

“‘Oh, it matters very much,” she said, 
affecting to ogle me in an exaggerated 
fashion. “He is an old flame of mine. 
His face always brought something to my 
mind—but I thought that it was his like- 
ness to the Duke.” 

He cursed her old flames, and the Duke. 
And then, “‘ What does it mean?” he said. 
““ Who is he?” ; 
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“ He is the lad we left at Ware—in the 
old woman’s room,” she answered, her 
voice sinking, and growing soft and almost 
tender. “Lord! it seems so long ago, it 
might have happened in another life! You 
remember him, Matt? You saw him with 
me at The Rose one night? The first 
night I met you ?” 

He looked at me, long and strangely. 
“ And what does it mean?” he said at 
last, between wonder and suspicion. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Sais 
pas!” she answered. ‘‘ Ask him!” 

“You ruined me once!” I cried to them. 
* And he saved me! And now you would 
have me ruin him. You are devils, you 
are! Devils! But I defy you! I will 
not do it!” 

He did not answer, but continued to 
stare at me; asif he discerned or sus- 
pected that there was more in this than 
appeared on the surface. At length the 
woman laughed, and he turned to her, 
“T see nothing to laugh 


rage in his face. 


at,” he said. 

“But I do!” she answered pertly. 
“You three all mixed up! It would 
make a cat laugh, my lad.” 

He cursed her. ‘Have done with that!” 
he said fiercely. ‘‘ And say, what is to be 
done ?” 

“* Done ?” she answered briskly, and in 
a tone of genuine surprise. “ Why, that 
which was to be done. What difference 
does this make?” 

But he looked at her, pondering darkly, 
as if it did make a difference. I suppose 
that somewhere, deep down in his nature, 
there lurked a grain of superstition, which 
found in this singular coincidence, this 
sudden stringing together of persons long 
parted, an evilomen. Or it may be he 
had still some scrap of conscience left 
which, seared and deadened as it was, 
stirred and smarted at this strange up- 
heaval of an old crime. At any rate, “I 
don’t know,” he growled at last. “I don’t 
like it, and that is flat. There is some 
practice in this.” 


“There is a fool in it,” she answered 
naively. ‘‘ And there are like to be two!” 

I thought to back him up, and I braced 
myself against the wall, to which I had 
retired. “I won’t go!” I said doggedly. 
*“*T will call for help in the streets first!” 

“You will do as you are told,” she 
answered coolly. ‘“ And you,” she con- 
tinued to Smith in a voice that stung, 
“are you going to give up now, when 
all is safe? Will you stand to my 
lord as*this poor silly fellow stands to 
you? Have you waited for years for 
your revenge—to move aside now? Why, 
by G—d, the Duke is worth ten of you. 
He is a man, at any rate. He is——” 

“ Peace, girl!” he cried, with I know 
not what of menace in his tone. 

“Then, will you go?” 

“Yes, I will go!” he answered between 
his teeth. “But by the Lord! you slut, if 
ill comes of it, I will wring your neck ! 
I will, so help me heaven! You shall 
deceive no other man! [If there is prac- 
tice in this, if this tool is here by your con- 
nivance—— ” 

“He is not!” she answered. “ Be 
satisfied.” 

Apparently he was satisfied, for he drew 
a deep breath and stood silent. She 
turned to me. “Get ready,” she said 
sharply. 

“No,” I muttered, summoning all my 
resolution. ‘I shall not go. I—I have 
not—— ” 

But the refusal died on my lips as 
Smith turned to me. The struggle with 
the woman had roused his passions ; 
and I read in his eyes such a glare of 
ferocity as chilled my blood and unstrung 
my knees. Nor was that all ; for when I 
went, trembling, to take the cloak, “ One 
moment,” he said grimly, “ not so fast, my 
friend. Let us understand one another 
before we start. Mr. Price or Mr. Taylor 
or whatever your name is, take note, do 
you hear me, of three things. One, that 
the business we are on is life or death— 
to both of us. Do you grasp that ?” 
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I muttered a shuddering assent. 

“Secondly,” he continued, with the 
same gruesome civility, “my hand will 
never be more than six inches from the 
yutt of a pistol, until I see this house 
gain. Do you grasp that ?” 

I nodded. 

“ Thirdly, at the least sign of treachery 
wx disobedience on your part, I blow out 
your brains first—and my own afterwards, 
if that be necessary. Do you grasp that ?” 

I nodded. 

‘That is especially well,” he said. “ Be- 
cause the last item is important to you. 
On the other hand, Mr. Price, play honest 
John with me, and in forty-eight hours you 
shall be back in your master’s house, free 
and safe; and I shall trouble you no 
more. Do you understand ¢hat?” 

I said I did; my teeth chattering and 
my eyes seeking to evade his. 

Then, now, you may get into those 
things,” he said. “And do you ride when 
I bid you, and halt when I bid you, and 


speak when I say speak, and be silent 
when I say be silent—do those four 
things, I say, and you will die in your bed. 
They are all I ask.” 

I stooped, shaking all over, to take up 
“‘ Heart up, pretty!” cried the 
woman, with an odd laugh that broke off 


the boots. 


short with a sort of quaver. “It is clear 
that you are not born to be hanged. And 
for the rest-——” 

“Peace, peace, wench,” said Smith im- 


patiently. ‘And dress him !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 

It wanted two hours of midnight on a 
fine night when we two rode over London 
Bridge, and through a gap in the houses 
saw the river flowing below, a ripple of 
silver framed in blackness, and so cold to 
the eye that I shivered, feeling a return 
of all the vague fears and apprehensions 
that, originally awakened by the prospect 
of the journey, had been set at rest for the 
time by the awe in which I held my com- 


panion. I recalled a dozen stories of foot- 
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pads and highwaymen, outrage and rob- 
bery, and found but cold comfort in the 
reflection that the Kent Road, from the 
amount of traffic that used it, was ac- 
counted one of the safest in England. It 
was not wonderful that, with nerves so 
disordered, I went in front of danger ; or 
that when—opposite the Marshalsea, 
where the chain crosses the road, by 
the entrance to White Horse Yard—a 
man came quickly out of a _ passage 
and caught hold of my companion’s rein, 
I cried out—and all but turned my horse 
to fly. 

Even Smith appeared to be taken off 
his guard ; for, after bidding me beware 
what I did, he called with the same harsh- 
ness to the man to release the rein, or take 
the consequences. 

“Oh, I am all right,” the fellow an- 
swered roughly, peering at him through 
the darkness. ‘“ You are Mr. Smith?” 

“Well?” 

“ Fairholt sent me—to stop you.” 

“ Fairholt !” 

* Ay, he is here.” 

‘“‘Here?” my companion cried, in a tone 
between rage and surprise. “ What the 
——1! Why, he should be—you know 
where, by this time!” 

* Ay, but his horse threw him this 
morning ; and he is lying at the White 
Horse here, with a broken leg !” 

Smith cursed the absent man for a fool. 
‘**T wish he had broken his neck !” he said 
savagely. And then after an interval, 
‘‘Has he sent anybody?” 

“ He has had something else to think 
about,” the man answered drily. “ And 
so would you, master, with his leg!” 

Smith swore again, and sat, gloomily 
silent. 

“He says if you can stead it off for © 
twenty-four hours,” the man went on, “he 
will arrange that——” 

“No names,” Smith cried, sharply. 

“Well, that—someone shall take his 
place and do the job.” 

Smith did not answer for a full minute, 
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but at length, in a curt, incisive tone, 
“Tell him, yes,” he said. “I will see to 
it. And you—keep a still tongue, will 
you? You were going with him, I sup- 
pose ? ” 

« Ay.” 

“ And you will come with the other ?” 

‘Maybe. IfnotI shall not blab.” 

Smith showed by a nod that the man 
had taken his meaning ; after which, bid- 
ding him good-night, he pricked up his 
horse. ‘Come on,” he said, addressing 
me with impatience. “I thought to have 
had companions, and so ridden more 
securely. But we must make the best 
of it.” 

Heaven knows that I too would have 
likedcompanions, and took the road again 
dolefully enough. Nor was that the worst ; 
Smith, in speaking to the stranger, had 
mentioned Fairholt. Now, I knew the 
name, and knew the man. He was one 
of the messengers attached to the Secre- 
tary’s office; one, whose business it was 
to execute warrants and arrest political 
prisoners. But what had Smith, riding 
to a secret interview with a man outlawed 
and in hiding, to do with messengers ? 
With Fairholt ? 

And then, as if this were not enough to 
disturb me with a view of treachery, black 
as gulf seen by traveller through a rift in 
the mist—if this glimpse, I say, were not 
enough, how was I going to reconcile 
Smith’s statement that he had expected 
companions with his first cry, uttered in 
wrath and surprise—that Fairholt ought 
to be by this time—well, at some distant 
point ? 

In fine, I was so far from being per- 
suaded that Smith had expected company 
that I suspected he had made other ar- 
rangements ; and those of a most per- 
fidious character. As the horses’ hoofs 
rang monotonously on the hard road, 
I peered forward into the gloom, fear- 
ing all things and doubting all things; 
for certain I feared and doubted noth- 
ing so much as I did the dark and 


secret man beside me, whose scheming 
brain, spinning plot within plot, each 
darker and more involved than the other, 
kept all my ingenuity at a stretch to over- 
take the final end and purpose he had at 
heart. 

Indeed, I despair of conveying to others 
how gravely this sombre companionship 
and more sombre uncertainty aggravated 
the terrors of a journey that at the best of 
times must have been little to my taste. 
To the common risks of the road, deserted 
at that hour by all save cut-purses and 
rogues, was added a suspicion, as much 
more harassing than these as unseen 
dangers ever surpass the known. It was 
in vain that I strove to divert my mind 
from the figure by my side; neither the 
bleak heath above Greenwich—whence 
we looked back at the reddish haze that 
canopied London, and forward to where 
the Thames marshes stretched eastward 
under night—nor the gibbet on Dartford 
Brent, where a body hung in chains, 
poisoning the air—nor the light that 
shone —im and solitary across the river, 
and puzzled me until he told me that 
it was Tilbury—none of these things, 
I say, though they occupied my thoughts 
by turns and for a moment, had power 
to drive him from my mind or divert 
my fears to dangers more apparent. And 
in this mood, now glancing askance 
at him, and now moving uneasily under 
his gaze, I might have ridden to Rochester 
if my ear had not detected—when we 
were two or three miles short of the 
city—the sound of a horse trotting fast 
on the road behind us. 

At first it came so faintly on the 
breeze that I doubted ; thinking it might 
be either the echo of our hoofs or a pulse 
beating in my ears. Then, on a hard 
piece of ground, it declared itself unmis- 
takably ; and again as suddenly it died 
away. 

At that I spoke involuntarily. “He 
has stopped,” I said. 


Smith laughed in his teeth. “He is 
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crossing the wet bottom, fool—by the 
creek,” he said. 

And before I could answer him the 
dull sound of a horse galloping fast, but 
moving on the turf that ran alongside the 
road, proved him to be right. “ Draw 
up!” he whispered, in something of a 
hurry ; and then, as I hesitated, ‘‘ Do you 
hear ?” he continued, sharply seizing my 
rein. “What do you fear? Do you 
think that night-birds prey on_ night- 
birds ?” 

Whatever I feared, I feared him more : 
and turning my horse, I sat shivering. 
For notwithstanding his confident words 
I saw that he was handling his holster ; 
I knew that he was drawing a pistol ; 
and it was well the suspense was short. 
Before I had time for many qualms, the 
horseman, a dark figure, lurched on us 
through the gloom, pulled his horse on to 
its haunches, and, with raised hand, cried 
to us to deliver. 

“And no nonsense! ” he added sharply. 
“Or a brace of balls will soon—— ” 

** Box: it about!” he 


Smith laughed. 
said. 

“ Hallo!” the stranger answered, taking 
a lower tone ; and he peered at us, bend- 


ing over his horse’s neck. ‘* Who are 
you that fly by night?” 

“ A box-it-about !” my companion an- 
swered with tartness. ‘“ That is enough 
for you. So good-night. And I wish 
you better luck next time.” 

“ But——” 

“St!” Smith answered, cutting him 
short. “I am going to my father, and 
the less said about it the better.” 

“So? Well, give him my love, then.” 
And backing his horse, the stranger bade 
us good-night, and with a curse on his 
bad fortune turned and rode off. Smith 
saw him go; then wheeling, we took the 
road again. 

Safely, however, as we had emerged 
from the encounter, and far as it went 
towards proving that we bore a talisman 
against the common perils of travellers, it 
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was not of a kind to reassure a law-abiding 
man. To be hung as the accomplice of 
footpads and high-tobys was scarcely a 
better fate than to be robbed and wounded 
by them; and I was heartily glad when 
we found ourselves on the outskirts of 
Rochester, and stopping at a house of 
call outside the sleeping city, roused a 
drowsy hostler ; who, late as the hour was, 
gave us entrance and a welcome. 

Safe in these comfortable quarters, on a 
sanded hearth, before a rekindled fire, 
with lights, and food, and ale at my elbow, 
and a bed in prospect, I found my mis- 
givings less hard to bear than on the dark 
road above Tilbury flats. I began to think 
less of the body creaking in its irons on 
the gibbet above Dartford, and more of 
the chances of ultimate safety. And 
Smith growing civil, if not genial, I went 
on to count the hours that must elapse 
before, our miserable mission ended, 
I should see London again. After all, 
why should I not see London again ? 
What was to prevent me? Where lay 
the hindrance? In three days, in three 
days we should be back. So I told my- 
self; and looking up met Smith’s eyes 
brooding gloomily on me. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Such a night ride as I have described 
would have been impossible, or out- 
rageously dangerous, a year or two later, 
when a_ horde of disbanded soldiers, 
dismissed from the Colours by the Peace 
of Ryswick, took to the roads for a sub- 
sistence, and for a period, until they 
perished miserably, made even the purlieus 
of Kensington unsafe. 

At the time of which I write we ran 
risk enough, as has been demonstrated ; 
but the reasons which induced Smith to 
leave London under cover of darkness 
may be conceived. Apparently they 
did not extend to the rest of the 
journey ; for, after lying late at Rochester, 
we rode on by Sittingbourne to Fevers- 
ham, and thence, after a comfortable 
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dinner, turned south by Badlesmere, and 
so towards Ashford, where we arrived a 
few minutes after nightfall. 

Those who are acquainted with the Old 
Inn at the entrance into Ashford will 
remember the yard and stables, which are 
as conspicuous for size and commodious- 
ness as the house, a black and white 
building, a little withdrawn from the 
street, is marked by the lack of those 
advantages. I believe that the huge 
concourse thither of cattle-drovers at the 
season of the great fairs is the cause of 
this ; those persons lying close themselves 
but needing space for their beasts. And 
at such times I can imagine that the roomy 
enceinte, and those long lines of build- 
ings, may be cheerful. 

But seen, as we saw them, by the last 
cold light of a dull evening, with nothing 
clear or plain save the roof ridge, and that 
black against a pale sky, they and the 
place looked infinitely dismal. Nor did 
any warmth of welcome, such as even 
poor inns afford to all and sundry, 
amend the first impression of gloom and 
decay which the house and its surround- 
ings conveyed to the mind. On the 
contrary, not a soul was to be seen ; and 
we had ridden half-way across the yard, 
and Smith had twice called “ House! 
House!” before anyone appeared. 

Then the upper half of a stable-door 
creaked open, and a man, holding up 
a great horn lanthorn, peered out at 
us. 

* Are you all asleep?” cried my com- 
panion. And when the man made no 
answer, but still continued to stare at us, 
“What is in the house,” Smith added, 
angrily, ‘that you stick out your death’s- 
head to frighten company? Is it lace or 
old Nantz? Or French goods? Anyway, 
box it about and be done with it, and 
attend to us.” 

“ Right, master, right, I am coming,” 
the man answered, suddenly rousing him- 
self; and opening the lower half of the 
door, he came heavily out. “ At your 
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service,” he said. “But we have little 
company.” 

“ The times are bad ?” 

“ Ay, they looked a bit better six 
months back.” 

‘** But nothing came of it?” 

“No, worse luck.” 

“And all that is called for now—is 
common Hollands, I suppose ? ” 

The fellow grinned. ‘“ Right,” he said. 
“You have the hang of it, master.” 

My companion slid to the ground, and 
began to remove his pistols and saddle- 
bag. ‘Still you have some guests, I 
suppose ?” he said. 

* Ay, one,” the man answered slowly; 
and I thought reluctantly. 

“Ts he, by any chance, a man of the 
name of—but never mind his name,” 
Smith continued, checking himself. “ Is 
he a surgeon ?” 

The hostler or host—for he had the 
air of playing both parts—a big clumsy 
fellow, with immobile features and small 
eyes — looked at us thoughtfully and 
chewed a straw. ‘ Well, maybe,” he said, 
at last. ‘“‘I never asked him.” But with- 
out more he took Smith’s horse by the 
rein and lurched through the door into 
the stable, the lanthorn swinging in his 
hand, and dimly disclosing a long vista of 
empty stalls and darkling roof. As I 
followed, leading my sorry mare, a horse 
in a distant stall whinnied loudly. 

“That is his hack, I suppose,” said 
Smith ; and taking up the lanthorn, which 
the other had just set down, he moved 
through the stable in the direction whence 
the sound had come. 

The man of the house uttered some- 
thing between an oath and a grunt of 
disgust ; and, letting fall the flap of the 
saddle which he had raised that he 
might slacken the girths, he went after 
him. ‘Softly, master,” he said, “ every 
man to his——” 

But Smith was already standing with 
the lanthorn held high ; gazing at a well- 
shaped chestnut horse that, pricking its 
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“ Umph, 
“ His 


ears, turned a gentle eye on us. 
not so bad,” my companion said. 
horse, I suppose ? ” 

The man with the straw looked the 
animal over thoughtfully. At length, with 
something between a grunt and a sigh, 
‘‘He came on it,” he said. 

“ He won’t go on it in a hurry.” 

“Why not?” the man asked, more 
quickly than he had yet spoken ; and he 
looked from the horse to my companion 
with a hint of hostility. 

“Have you no eyes?” Smith answered, 
roughly. “The off-fore has filled; the 
horse is as lame as a mumper!” 

“Gammon !” cried the other, evidently 
stung. And then, “You know a deal 
about horses in London! And never saw 
one or a blade of green grass, maybe, 
until you came Kent way!” 

“As youplease,” Smith said, indifferently. 
“My business is not with the horse but 
the master. So take us in, my friend, 


and give us supper, for I am famished. 
Afterwards, if you please, we will see him.” 


“That is as he pleases,” the fellow 
answered sulkily, But he raised no 
second objection; and when we had 
littered down the horses he led the way 
into the house by a back door, and so 
along a passage and down a step or two, 
which landed us in a room with a sanded 
floor, a fire, and a show of comfort as 
welcome as it was unexpected. Here he 
left us to remove our cloaks, and we pre- 
sently heard him giving orders, and bust- 
ling about the kitchen. 

The floor of the room in which he had 
left us was sunk a little below the road 
outside ; and the ceiling being low and 
the window of greater width than height, 
and the mantel-shelf having for ornament 
a row of clean delft and pewter, I thought 
that no place had ever seemed more snug 
and cosy. But the comfort I looked 
to derive from surroundings so promising 
was dashed by Smith’s first words ; who, 
as soon as we were alone, came close to 
me, under cover of unclasping my cloak, 
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and in a guarded tone, and with a look 
of the grimmest, warned me to play my 
part. 

“We go upstairs after supper, and in 
five minutes it will be done,” he muttered. 
“Go through with it boldly, and in twenty- 
four hours you may be back in London. 
But fail or play me false, Mr. Price—and, 
by heaven! I put a ball through your head 
first, and my own afterwards. Do you 
mark me? Do you mark me, man?” 

I whispered in abject nervousness— 
seeing that he was indeed in earnest—that 
I would do my best; and he handed me 
a ring which was doubtless the same that 
the Countess had given to her woman. 
It had a great dog cut cameo-wise on the 
stone, which I think was an opal ; and it 
fitted my finger not ill. But I had no 
more than time to glance at it before 
the host and his wife, a pale, scared- 
looking woman, came in with bacon and 
eggs and ale; and as one or other of 
them stayed with us while we ate, and 
watched us closely, nothing more passed. 
Smith talked indifferently to them, some- 
times about the fruit harvest, and some- 
times in cant phrases about the late plot ; 
nor were the arrest of Hunt of Dymchurch 
(who had been used to harbour people until 
they crossed), or the time-table of Gill’s 
ship, or Mr. Birkenhead’s many escapes, 
left without mention. Probably the man 
and woman were testing Smith ; if so, he 
satisfied them, for when we had finished 
our meal, and he asked openly if Sir John 
would see us, they raised no objection, 
but the man, taking a light from the 
woman’s hand, led the way up a low- 
browed staircase to the door of a room 
over that in which we had supped. Here 
he knocked, and a voice bidding us enter, 
Smith went in, and I after him, my heart 
beating furiously. 

The room, which resembled the one 
beneath in being low in the ceiling, 
looked the lower for the gaunt height 
of its occupant, who had risen, and stood 
in the middle of the floor to receive us. 
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Thin and spare by nature, the meagre 
and poor-looking dress which he wore 
added to the singularity of his aspect. 
With adry-as-dust complexion, and a three- 
days’-old beard, he had eyes light-coloured, 
quick-glancing, and sanguine ; and _ not- 
withstanding the danger and uncertainty 
of his position, a fugitive in this wayside 
house, with a thousand guineas on his 
head—for I never doubted I was looking 
on Sir John Fenwick,—his manner was at 
one moment arrogant and boastful, and 
at another dreamy. He had much of 
the air of a visionary; nor could any 
one be long in his company without dis- 
cerning that here was the very man for 
our purpose ; one to whom all his geese 
were swans, and a clasp of the hand, if it 
marched with his hopes, of as much value 
as a pledge signed and sealed. 

With all this it is to be confessed 
that, on first recognising us, his face fell, 
and his chagrin was unmistakable. “It 
is you, Smith, is it?” he said, with a sigh. 


‘Well, well, and I thought it was Birken- 


head. Brown said it was not, but I 
thought that it must be. It is not every 
one who knows Birkenhead when he sees 
him.” 

“No, Sir John, that is true.” 

““ However, I shall meet him in the 
morning. I go on board at New Rom- 
ney at four, and doubtless he will be with 
Gill. When we return—— 

“Ah, Sir John—times will be changed 
then!” Smith said, with fine show of 
enthusiasm. 

‘“* They will, sir, with this Dutch crew 
and their low beast of a master swept into 
the sea! And gentlemen in their homes 
again ! I have been amusing myself the last 
half-hour,” he continued, his eyes wander- 
ing to the table on which lay a litter of 
papers, an inkhorn, and two snuffy 
candles, “with plans for a new wing at 
Fenwick ; and I cannot decide {whether I 
shall build it in the old style or on 
the lines of the other house at Hexham. 
Iam divided between the two. The Hall 
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is the more commodious; the Abbey 
has greater stateliness. However—I must 
put up my scripts now for I must be in 
the saddle in an hour. Have you com- 
mands for the other side of the water, 
Mr. Smith? If so, I am at your service.” 

Smith answered with a little hesitation. 
“ Certainly, my business has to do with 
that, Sir John,” he said. And he was pro- 
ceeding to explain when the baronet, 
rubbing his hands in glee, cut him short. 

““T thought so,” he cried, glowing 
with satisfaction. ‘“’Gad, it is so with 
everyone. They are all of a tale. My 
service, and my respects, and my duty— 
all to go, you know where; and it is 
‘Make it straight for me, Sir John,’ and 
‘You will tell the King, Sir John ?’ and 
‘Answer for me as for yourself, Sir 
John !’ all day long when they can come 
at me. Why, man, you know something, 
but you would be surprised what messages 
Iam carrying over. And when people 
have not spoken they have told me as 
much by a look; and those the least 
likely. Men who ten years ago were as 
black Exclusionists as old Noll himself!” 

“T can believe it, Sir John,” Smith 
answered with gravity ; while I, who knew 
how the late conspiracy had united the 
whole country in King William’s defence 


.—so that the man who refused to sign the 


Commons’ Association to that end went 
in peril of violence,—listened with as much 
bewilderment as I had felt three minutes 
before, when I heard how this same man, 
a fugitive and an outlaw, flying beyond 
seas, had been employing his time ! 

However, he was as far from guessing 
what was in my mind as he was from 
doubting Smith’s sincerity; and en- 
couraged by the latter’s assent he con- 
tinued: “It is strange to me, Mr. Smith, 
how the drunken Dutch boor stands a 
day! Strange and passing strange! But 
it cannot last. It cannot last out the year. 
These executions have opened men’s eyes 
finely. And by Christmas we shall be 
back.” 




















Sir John . . . . stared at me a moment. 
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‘‘A merry Christmas it will be,” said 
Smith, the hypocrite. “ Heaven grant it. 
But you have not asked, sir, who it is I 
have with me.” 

At that and at a sign he made me, I 
let fall the collar of the cloak I was 
wearing; which, up to this time, in 
obedience to his directions I had kept 
high about my chin. Sir John, his atten- 
tion drawn to me, as much by my action as 
by Smith’s words, stared at me a moment ; 
then his mouth opened wide in recogni- 
tion and surprise. ‘“I—I am surely not 
mistaken!” he exclaimed, advancing a 
step, while the colour rose in his sallow 
face. “It is—it surely is ” 

“Sir John,” Smith cried in haste—and, 
he, too, advanced a step and raised a hand 
in warning—“this is Colonel Talbot! 
Colonel Talbot, mark you, sir ; I am sure 
you understand me, and the reasons which 
make it impossible for any but Colonel 
Talbot to visit you here. He has done 
me the honour to accompany me. But, 
perhaps,” he continued, checking himself, 
and bowing with an air of deference, “ it 
were more fitting I left you now.” 

“No,” I said hurriedly, repeating the 
lesson I had learned by rote, and in which 
Smith had not failed to practice me a 
dozen times that day. “Iam here to one 
end only—to ask Sir John Fenwick to do 
Colonel Talbot a favour: to take this 
ring and convey it with my service and 
duty whither he is going.” 

Sir John lifted his hands and eyes in a 
kind of ecstacy. ‘Oh, but this is extra- 
ordinary!” he cried. “ This is a dispen- 
sation! A providence! Yet, my lord,” he 
continued with rapture, “there is one 
more step you may take, one more effort 
you may make. Be the restorer, the Monk 
of this generation! I tell you, so ripe 
is the pear, were you to ride through the 
City to-morrow, and proclaim our rightful 
sovereign, not a citizen but would bless 
you, not a soldier but would throw down 
his pike! The Blues are with us to a 
man, and enraged at Keyes’s execu- 
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tion. And the rest of the army—do 
you dream that they see Dutch colonels 
promoted and Dutch soldiers overpaid, 
and do not resent it? I tell you, my 
lord—your Grace, I should say, for doubt- 
less the King will confirm it——” 

“Sir John,” I cried in haste, assuming 
an anger I did not feel. “‘ You mistake me. 
I am Colonel Talbot and no other. And 
I am here not to listen to plans or make 
suggestions, but to request a favour at 
your hands. Be good enough to convey 
that ring with my service whither you are 
going.” 

“ And that is all?” he cried reproach- 
fully. 

“That is all.” 

** You will say no more?” 

“No more, sir,” I answered; and 
then catching Smith’s eye, I added, 
“Save this. You may add that, when 
the time comes, I shall know what to do, 
and I shall do it.” 

This time, sobered by my words and 


manner, he took in silence the ring I 
proffered ; but having glanced at it, could 
not refrain from a second burst of rapture 
and jubilation, more selfish and personal 


than the first, yet not less hearty. “This 
will be the best news Lord Middleton 
has had for a twelvemonth!” he cried. 
“And that I should succeed where I am 
told that he failed! ’Gad! I am the 
proudest man in England, your Grace— 
Colonel Talbot, I mean. We will pound 
Melfort and his faction with this! We 
will pound them to powder! He has 
wasted half a million and not got such an 
adherent! Good Lord! I shall not rest 
now until I am across with the news.” 

‘‘Nor I—until Colonel Talbot is on 
the road again,” said Smith, intervening 
deftly. ‘At the best this is not a safe 
place for him.” 

“Tt is true,” said Sir John, with ready 
consideration. ‘‘ But someone must run 
risks. And I shall be riding within the 
half-hour. But to Romney. You, I sup- 
pose, return to London ?” 
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‘To London,” I said, mechanically. 

“ Direct ?” said he. 

“As directly as we dare,” Smith 
answered ; and with the word moved to 
the door and opened it. On that I 
bowed and was for going out; perhaps 
with a little awkwardness. But Sir John, 
too deeply impressed by the honour I 
had done him to let me retire so lamely, 
started forward, and snatching up a candle, 
would hold the door and light me, bend- 
ing his long back, and calling to Brown to 
look to us—to look to us! Nor was this 
all; for when I halted half-way down the 
stairs, and turned, feeling that such 
courtesy demanded some acknowledg- 
ment or at least a word of thanks, he took 
the word out of my mouth. 

“ Hist! Colonel Talbot!” he cried in 
a loud whisper; and leaning far over 
the stairs he held the light high with 
one hand and shaded his eyes with the 
other. “You know that we have the 
Tower?” 

“The Tower?” I said, not under- 
standing him. 

“To be sure. Ailesbury has it in his 
hand. It will declare for us whenever he 
gets the word. However—you know it 
from him, I suppose?” 

“From Lord Ailesbury?” I exclaimed 
in sheer surprise. “ But he is a prisoner— 
in the Tower!” 


Sir John winked. ‘‘ Prisoner and mas- 
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!” he said, nodding mysteriously. 
Good 


ter 
‘But there, I must not keep you. 
luck and éon voyage—M. le Duc.” 

Which was the last I saw of him for 
that time; nor did I ever see him again 
save on one occasion. That he was a 
violent and factious man, and a foe to the 
Protestant succession, I do not deny ; nor 
that some passages in his life do him little 
credit, and the most bruited the least. 
But for all this, and though I was a 
stranger to him, I am fain to confess that 
as I stumbled down the stairs, and left the 
poor misguided gentleman, alone in his 
mean room—left him to pack up those 
plans for the extension of the house that 
would never again own a Fenwick for its 
master, and so to set out on his dark 
journey,—-I felt as much pity for him as I 
felt loathing for the trickster who employed 
me. And so far was this carried and so 
much influence had it with me that when 
we reached the room below and—the land- 
lord having left us to see to the horses— 
Smith in his joy at our success clapped 
me on the shoulder, I shrank from his 
hand as if it burned me; shrank, and 
burst into childish tears of rage. 

Naturally, he was unable to comprehend 
me; and stared at me in astonishment. 
“Why, man,” he cried, “what is the 
matter? What ails you ?” 

“You!” I said. “You, curse you!” 
And flung from him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. THE REAL. 
By Lewis Baumer. 





THE IDLERS’ CLUB. 
OUGHT WE TO GIVE UP SOCIALISM ? 


BY ROBERT BLATCHFORD (‘‘NUNQUAM”), MORLEY ROBERTS, WALTER CRANE, PERCY 
CROSS STANDING, R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, H. M. HYNDMAN, AND GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW. 


Although I am not, and never was, an Irishman, I am moved 
“ Nunquam” to answer your question by asking another: ‘‘ Cam we give up 
asserts thatonly Socialism?” 
a cna This question I should answer by saying that the only man who 
resign it. can give up Socialism is he that hath none. The man who has “got 
Socialism” cannot give it up, any more than a student of Darwin 
can give up evolution. The soul of a man, often in despite of his mind, will hold fast 
to that it believes to be true. 

But perhaps you mean: “ Ought we to vesist Socialism?” That isa question each 
shall answer to his own soul. I, as a Socialist, go only so far as to say that Socialism 
may be, and will be, resisted and retarded, but is as certain of its final triumph as God 
is certain “ finally to beat down Satan under our feet.” ‘That is my belief. 

For nineteen centuries the trend of the world’s going has been towards Socialism. 
The mills of the gods grind slowly ; but it were idle to ask, “Ought they to give up 
grinding ?” 

Socialism is rooted in order and justice. It is reason inspired by mercy. It is 
light shining out of sweetness. It is the Sermon on the Mount embodied in a Bill. 
Broadly it may be expressed in two formule : “ England for the English,” and “The 
wages to the earner.” Behind these comes Christ’s teaching, that the strong shall 
help the weak, the young the old, the many the few. This means Communism, which 
I believe as surely coming after Socialism as Socialism is coming after the godless 
barbarity and knavish futility which we call civilisation. 

Some day Englishmen will all be men, Englishwomen all women. And the sum of 
these will be England. 

By your leave, we will not give up the hope of that day and go back to a hopeless 
acceptance of ruthless England and horrible London, and to the philosophy of battle 
and despair and the gospel according to Gradgrind and St. Jingo. 


* * * * % 


The question at the head of this discussion reminds me very 
greatly of a common logical catch, known in the school books 

Morley Roberts oe eer . : 
describes himselfasa 2S “the fallacy of the double question.” ‘To ask an unintelligent 
Socialist-Imperialist. person for instance whether he has left off beating his mother or 
his wife; whether he prefers babies boiled or fried ; or, to vary 
the question, to enquire “ When were you last let out of gaol?” is to take him at an 
unfair advantage and to expose him to ridicule. Fcr I may state that I see no reason 
whatever to answer the question in hand in the way the Directing Powers of the Jd/er 
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seem inclined to lead me. I do not propose to give up Socialism, and the reason I do 
not intend doing so I will state here, without, 1 hope, being suspected of intentional 
humour. If I seem funny to a rabid and selfish or shortsighted Individualist it cannot 
be helped. Never having been labelled as a humourist I may the better escape. 

One reason for being a Socialist is that it will do away with the present class of 
Socialists—that is, the upper classes—the bureaucracy. They consider they are the 
State. I want all Englishmen to feel that. 

In the second place it will give a man a chance to be himself. In the individualistic 
struggle no man can be that. He must fight the same old grinding fight, in the same 
way, and with the same weapons, having been trained in the same way as everyone 
else—or down he goes. According to my view Individualism destroys individuality ; 
Socialism will help it. The animals that struggle most vary least; those above the 
great struggle vary most : the humming birds, for instance. 

But my chief reason nowadays for being a Socialist, is that I am an ardent 
Imperialist. Here, I know, many will suspect me of humour. No! I am in earnest. 
Very soon this country will have to fight for its existence. The era of great racial 
wars has yet to begin; dynastic struggles are nearly over; the world gets fuller ; 
emigration is more difficult ; the competition once between classes must come between 
nations. And if so we want every man we have. Englishmen must be fed to fight ; 
they must have food and to spare to be energetic; but it is the mark of our race to run out 
spare energy to Empire. A hungry man does not care ad for Empire. But 
when he is full, speak to him then about the German Emperor and Africa ; suggest 
giving up India to Russia, and hear him talk! 

I remember my friend H. H. Champion telling me a story, told him, I believe, by 
Arnold White. It was of some thin and hungry East-Enders, planted in Africa and 
told to till the soil. Their director went away for a week to see about provisions, and 
on his return found the down-trodden, half-starved, struggling coster brood (the kind 
of man whom I have heard say “Sir” to a brutal policeman) sitting under trees and 
running a gang of niggers as if to the manner born; having exchanged a stick for a 
rifle. They were true Imperialists, and being fed, felt it in their marrows. 

But that is what we want here for the struggle coming on in Europe. And to come 
out on top in that struggle will be worth much ; it may even be worth while seeing to 
it that half-starved men do not beget weaklings ; that overworked women do not bring 
forth children already tired. Ifa Duke is to go without racehorses for that, I do not 
care. I would even deprive a poor millionaire of his orchids to obtain such a result. 

To tell the truth, the Briton when fed properly, and treated properly, and not over- 
worked, is far too fine a creature to be bossed by even any of his own countrymen. 
That he is ever poor spirited is due to far-off influences. We acknowledge the 
Armenians and the Kashmiri are cowards because they have been beaten down for 
centuries. The same thing here in a minor degree produces similar, if less, results. 
It is time we did away with fighting among ourselves, and turned to preparation for 
more serious fights. And if anyone imagines that the mass of Englishmen will ever 
be satisfied while anyone else is better off, better fed, better housed, than themselves, 
they are mistaken in their estimate of their own race. This determination to have as 
much as others is the root of Socialism, and must be allowed its way or it will destroy 
a nation. But just imagine for a moment such a race as I dream of! What other 
race would stand against it? In three generations we could eat up the world. And 
the first nation which recognises that to be strong it must be strong all through, and 
that there is no other possible way to attain that end but Socialism, will rule the earth. 
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What a question, Mr. /é/er ! How can one talk of giving up a 
thing before one is in possession of it? Or can it be that Idlers 
Walter Crane have been enjoying the fruits of Socialism unbeknown to the 
Se eee workers, and, like those courageous ones who always take the first 
plunge, desire to warn off the rest from too dangerous a state of 

felicity ? 

Or is it, Mr. Editor, that you have a fell surmise that Idlers and Socialism are in- 
compatible, and you wish to discover reasons for a foregone conclusion ? 

It is true that Sir William Harcourt is reported to have declared a while ago— 
perhaps to account for the disappearance of the Liberal Party (without giving the 
Tories an undue advantage)—that “we are all Socialists now”—but can Sir William 
Harcourt be taken seriously ? 

I wonder how many Socialists there were on the South Africa Committee, and 
whether Socialistic reasons and an altruistic enthusiasm for humanity impel the Boers 
or the British to deprive the black man of his paradise and burgle his gold-dust ? Is 
it a Socialistic impulse that drives prospectors to Klondyke? Or a strict attention to 
the principles of Robert Owen or Karl Marx that produces such types as the late 
Colonel North and Mr. Barney Barnato? 

Perhaps we ought to ask what Socialism is, and—in the impressive language of the 
advertiser of pickles or drugs—to “see that we get it,” before we decide whether we 
ought to give it up. 

The form of the question rather implies that Socialism is some form of private in- 
dulgence, sport, or expensive habit—like smoking, fox-hunting, or cycling. Well, it 
may certainly, under present circumstances, prove an expensive habit—if the ardour 
of one’s Socialism impelled one to subscribe to all the Socialist societies, for instance, 
and take in all the literature of the subject—say from John Ball to William Morris. It 
has proved costly to workmen who have had “the sack ” on account of their opinions, 
and to such as have lost friends and credit because of Socialism, even in “ free” England 
and America. 

Strange that such a kindly word should have proved such a bogey to some! There 
are even those who still believe it means “ dividing up,” or a state in which the whole 
population will be occupied in giving out meagre rations, or where people live by 
taking in each other’s washing! Well, there would be one advantage in Socialism if 
only such were stuffed and put in glass cases with instructive labels. - No one likes to 
be caught thinking, now, of course, but if there were a few moments to spare from the 
last cause célebre or up-to-date story, it might strike even the remnants of an ordinary 
mind how we owe nearly everything in life to social development, and how human 
history seems to show a constant conflict between the rapacious, selfish individual 
instincts and the recognition of the social bond. The sense of obligation, love, and 
friendship to others, the value of fraternal co-operation, the absolute dependence of 
the individual upon society, and the dependence of the whole social fabric upon labour 
—these, so far as they are realised, being the mitigating humanising influences in the 
present internecine war of commercial competition under capitalism. The ravage of 
that war is only too evident on all sides—in seething slums, in out-of-works, in a mass 
of pauperism ; in the growing power of monopolies and trusts in the necessities of life, 
in the power of the financier controlling the destinies of States. 

Amid the din of the sordid scramble for existence, or selfish struggle for gold, which 
we allow even to deface our scenery with blatant advertisements (and which would, with- 
out check, soon reduce every romantic spot to a big hotel or a rubbish heap), the only 
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suggestion of the capacity of humanity for something besides money-grubbing comes 
from the survival of altruistic ideas—from the thought of the noble lives and deeds ot 
our race for the race, enshrined in historic spots and noble buildings, associated with 
natural beauty, or made immortal in art. These things are the inheritance of us all. They 
are the common soil of poetry, and art, and heroism. Can these be monopolised ? 
Ought we to give up our common social rights in such as these? Shall we sell our 
National Gallery to the next American millionaire that comesalong? Shall we give up 
the London parks, the national museums and libraries, the country commons, the 
few common possessions—the few oases in the vast desert of private property ? 

Not so; but like Oliver, let us ‘ask for more’ and fear not, although an examina- 
tion of the economic machine may reveal the necessity for a change in the motive 
power, and the present competitive wasteful production for profit be replaced by pro- 
duction simply for the use and pleasure of the community. Then, perhaps, it will be 
possible to dwell more on artistic aspects of life. 


* * * * * 


Sir, I would beg to have the honour to remark, imprimis, that 
I did not give up Socialism—it gave up me! And if for no better Cross Standing 


> it isn’ ; complains that 
reason than that it isn’t worth the telling, I propose to tell the story eodiiisetcenened 


here and now—in fewest possible words, of course ! treated him. 

With the illusions of adolescence, not to say of young boyhood, 
thick upon me, I blithely went to live with H. H. Champion shortly before the great 
London Dock Strike commenced. At that time I was eighteen, and deep down in 
my heart, vaguely but in deadliest earnest, I cherished the impression that Capital was 


but an alternative name for everything vile and wicked and unscrupulous, and that 
Labour represented nought but the desolate and oppressed. 

In after-life we may perhaps come to qualify these youthful beliefs. I have been 
told that at one time in the long-ago, men like Jerome and Frank Harris and Cecil 
Raleigh were wont to subscribe to the Morris-Hyndman convention, through the 
medium of red flags and speeches in Hyde Park. They don’t do so now. 

But having, as I say, elected to embrace the Socialist ideal as I understood it, I 
deemed myself a very important personage indeed, on finding that it devolved upon me 
—moi qui vous parle—to sally forth from the Strike Committee’s headquarters at the 
Wade’s Arms, Poplar, on the Heaven-sent mission of “starting a banking account” 
in the name of the revolted dockers of London River. On the East India Dock Road 

already alive with the sights and sounds of a great labour revolt—I found I had the 
‘choice ” of more than one Bank at which to do the deed whereon I was sent. There 
was of course the highly respectable institution at which the Dock Companies banked, 
and there was also, if I remember rightly, a local branch of the London and South 
Western. To the latter I journeyed and did what I had been asked to do. I have 
since wondered why I hadn’t a sufficient sense of humour to go to the Dock Companies’ 
bank instead ! 

For the next year or so I livedin an atmosphere made lurid by strikes and rumours 
of strikes, made harmonious (?) by the strains of the A/arsei//aise. That period was, 
alas! a dire shatterer of many illusions. I tried so hard to reconcile the “ All things 
flow” of Herakleitos with the “ Be my brother or | will kill you!” of up-to-date 
l'rades Unionism--the “I do not want happiness for a few” of the Bard of Merton 
with the “We are all Socialists now” of Sir William Harcourt. I tried but some- 
how I could not. 
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I do not deny that my apprenticeship to Socialism included a few pleasant times— 
a long afternon with William Morris, some unwasted hours with John Burns, evenings 
spent with the group who, in H. M. Hyndman’s phrase, are forever “trying to make 
twelve o'clock at eleven.” Who was right? I wondered, passionately—who could be 
right? Was it Marx with his rigid levelling-up in order to level-down—was it James 
Hinton with his sardonic ‘overturning society means an inverted pyramid getting 
straight "—was it Ibsen with his impossible dream of an intellectual oligarchy*—was 
it Louise Michel with her shrilling “‘ Vive 7anarchie!”—or might it be the “idle 
singer of an empty day,” as he mused, amid the flowers at Merton, of a time when 
there shall exist on earth no class that consumes without producing ? So I thought 
and thought, until I felt half inclined to cry with Pilate, wat is truth? 

Finally —and yet why do I say finally ?—I answered your question, Sir, by giving 
up Socialism for ever—to join the Fabian Society ! 

* * * * * 


Cuninghame — . : , ee — 
Gcchemn Ghtaine. If Socialism be worthy of retention, it will retain itself. 


* * * * * 


“‘Mr. Hyndman presents his complinrents, and begs to say 
aot ceca that he does not feel inclined to write five hundred words, or five, 
on the question: Ought we to give up Socialism ?” 


* * * * * 


Bernard Shaw Well, if you can’t understand it any better than to ask such a 


ieee d silly question, I should say, Yes. 


* «* The State crushes individuality : away with the State !’’—/ésen to G. Brandes. ‘ The State is 
a humbug.” — 7Zo/stoi to W. 7. Stead. 





















































